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A Word to Our Readers 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are in the eleventh month of the year. 
December is at hand. One month remains in 
which to take advantage of our offer. We are 
glad to say that quite a number of old subscrib- 
ers have sent in their renewals and have paid 
for some years in advance. Those who have not 
yet done so have time till December first. New 
subscriptions at the old price of one dollar will 
also be accepted until the first of the month. 
Remember that renewals and new subscriptions 
may still be paid at the old rate of one dollar 
the year for as long a period as may desirable. 

Once more we wish to express our. sincere re- 
gret that circumstances compel us to raise the 
price of our paper. We trust, however, that at 
some future time it may be possible for us to 
go back to the price first decided upon. 


BURY THE HATCHET 


Now that the world-war has ended let us for- 
get our petty hates, lay aside our grudges, and 
bury the hatchet. Is the much heralded “broth- 
erhood of man” an empty phrase—a farce? Judg- 
ing from current opinion, as expressed in news- 
paper and magazine, in public and private, it 
evidently is. ive years ago we were at 
with the whole world. Today the world is torn 
asunder with strife and contention. The gentle 
dove of peace has taken flight in quest of olive 
branch. There is no a on earth for her to 
rest her weary feet. The waters of hatred have 
not yet abated. Who will pour oil on the trou- 
bled waters? Perhaps ’twere best for each to be- 
gin at home. It is true the war, now ended, 
caused our blood to seethe and boil. The blood 
of the world was at fever heat and burned with- 
m its mighty veins. The emissaries of Satan 
set on fire with hatred the hearts of men, set 
brother against brother, and made these hearts 
a furnace whence the greedy flames spread with 
great rapidity in an all-embracing blaze. Now 
that the refreshing breeze is beginning to temper 

fierce flames and men are returning to their 
senses, let us help the good work along by sow- 
ing seeds of concord, union, harmony. Let im- 


aginary wrongs pass 


into oblivion. Whether 
English or Irish, 


rench or German, Italian or 
Hottentot, are we not all members of one great 
family, endowed with equal rights, all children 
of one God and Father, all purchased by the 
same redeeming Blood? It behooves us, then, to 
pardon each his brother, to beg forgivenness of 
an offended Father, to make amends for the 
wrong done, to bury deep the hatchet, to return 
to the pursuits of peace and industry. Father, 
“forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
who trespass against us.” In vain shall we build 
temples of peace and sign leagues of nations if 
we do not recognize in God our common Father, 
in Jesus our Redeemer, in our fellow man our 
brother, for no other tie can bind. Take this 
away, brute force alone remains, and might 
makes right. 


THE HOLY FATHER AND RACE HATRED 


The Holy Father, in a letter to His Grace, 
Archbishop Mundelein, D. D., of Chicago, on the 
occasion of the meeting of the Central Verein 
in that city, Sept. 14-16, has, among other 
things, this to say about race hatred and the 
duty of Catholics: 

“It is, alas, only too true, that this cruel war 
which had so completely divided the human race 
into two opposite camps, has left behind it a trail 
of hate among the nations. 

“And yet the world cannot possibly enjoy the 
blessed fruits of ce for any length of time 
unless that hat be entirely blotted out and 
all the nations be brought together again in the 
sweet bonds of Christian brotherhood. 

“To bring this about the Catholics in a more 
particular manner must lend themselves, since 
they are already closely united in the mystical 
body of Jesus Christ and should therefore con- 
stantly give others an example of Christian 
charity.” 


WORTHY OF IMITATION 


That the Chinese converts make splendid Cath- 
olics is evidenced by the following anecdote from 
the Maryknoll missioners in China: 
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“How is this for pagan China? After supper, 
which is late in this busy season, the ‘towncrier’ 
makes the rounds of the eight or so streets, but 
instead of profane remarks on the time and 
weather, he yells: ‘Time for evening prayers— 

uick—hustle! Time for evening prayers!’ When 
t heard it for the first time I expected robbers, 
so lusty is his voice, but Fr. Gauthier translated 
his call for me. Can the Middle Ages show any- 
thing better than that? Then the procession: 
Each man and woman takes a bamboo torch 
dips it in the kitchen flame, and lights the dark 
lanes of the village. That looks more like the 
catacombs than the Middle Ages, but it’s Cath- 
olic enough, anyway. But this crowd of over 
one hundred and fifty do not go to church, because 
we have no church here. Instead, the first twen- 
ty of them fit into the largest room in town, the 
next thirty pack into the courtyard and entrance, 
while the majority throng the alley outside. And 
this is not on Sunday only, but every single 
night of the week, and the prayers last one half 
hour on week nights and one whole hour on Sun- 
day evenings. Yet these are men and women 
who have planted rice ankle deep in mud from 
daybreak till six in the evening.” 

What a splendid example of living faith these 
fervent converts give to so many lukewarm Cath- 
olics of our country; to those who have, as it 
were, been born and bred in the faith; to those 
who for little or no reason absent themselves 
from Sunday mass, or, who come during the 
sermon and leave at the communion of the mass, 
if they stay that long, begrudging the good Lord 
even a few moments of one day in seven. Yet, 
somehow or other, they manage to find the time 
to spend the Sunday in seeking pleasure, for 
they really need the relaxation, you know. Even 
the shadow of an excuse is sufficient to keep them 
from mass. We fear that at the last judgment 
these careless Catholics will be put to shame by 
the converts of pagan China. 


HYPNOTISM 


Of fakirs and fakers there is an almost un- 
limited supply. To this class belongs the hyp- 
notist with his following. Hypnos is a Greek 
word for sleep. The hypnotist claims to have 
the power of producing sleep in others, but in 
willing subjects, of course. The professional 
hypnotist, if he may be called professional, is 
often accompanied by such subjects who are 
working (the people) for a salary. At public 
exhibitions these subjects are hypnotized or put 
to sleep (?) on the stage or other convenient 
place for a definite period, six hours, ten hours, 
etc. The “sleepers” are then placed on exhibi- 
tion in show windows where they may be viewed 
by passersby. The “sleepers” are not asleep in 
reality. They know what is going on around 
them. But through training they have acquired 
such complete control of their facial muscles that 
not even the least motion betrays them. How- 
ever, it must be quite an ordeal at times when 
onlookers poke fun at the expense of the sup- 


posedly asleep. 

Perhaps the most daring and hazardous feat 
performed is the six-day sleep in the cemetery. 
A grave is dug and a coffin prepared. The sub- 
ject goes into the hypnotic sleep, is placed into 
the coffin, and is hauled out to the cemetery where 
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he is laid to rest six foot under the sod. To 
keep the air in circulation a tube leads to the 
surface both from the foot of the coffin and from 
the head thereof.- After two days of endurance 
under the und the “sleeper” actually goes to 
sleep, or falls into a coma from which a few days 
later he has to be roused or awakened by arti- 
ficial means. After one of these sleeps it takes 
cays and weeks to return to the normal state.— 
Those, who have had the experience, say that 
the sense of sound is most acute. Footsteps, 
conversation, etc., can be heard at quite a dis- 
tance. During the long nights it is quite an un- 
pleasant sensation to hear little animals or in- 
sects bore into the wood of the coffin, however 
friendly or neighborly their intentions may be. 
Hypnotism, spiritualism, and all the other 
“isms” that border on the mysterious, are dan- 
gerous to the spiritual welfare of men, for “man 
is naturally religious” and that which is shroud- 
ed in mystery appeals to him. The evil one may 
make use of these apparent mysteries to lead 
you astray from the mysteries of the faith. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ILLNESS 


In its issue of October 18th, The Monitor (San 
Francisco), says editorially, “The country sym- 
pathizes with its President in his illness and 
hopes for his speedy recovery as his guiding 
hand is necessary to steer the ship of state a- 
midst the political storm and stress of the present 
moment.... It was noticed that when our Chief 
Magistrate was in San Francisco that he ap- 
peared on the verge of nervous collapse. He was 
evidently unwell then, and the final breakdown 
came at Pueblo when he was obliged to cancel 
the remaining part of his schedule of speeches 
in behalf of the League of Nations. 

“Evidently His Excellency undertook too much 
work for one human brain. The job of running 
the universe is too great a task for one man. 
The President in his isolation, tried to attend 
to every world question that arose and his fine 
mind at length snapped under the heavy burden. 
His breakdown comes at a crucial moment in the 
history not only of America but of the world. 
The Peace Treaty and League of Nations are 
still being furiously debated and every nation is 
a house divided against itself on these proposi- 
tions. There is no man living who can quite 
take the place of Mr. Wilson. His object in life 
was to create the Society of Nations together 
with the framing of the Peace Treaty. His — 
track mind carried his Fourteen Peace Princip 
to Paris, where they met a Waterloo. A dis- 
honest Peace Treaty was built up on the Secret 
Treaties of which Mr. Wilson said he was ig- 
norant. The world is placed in a straitjacket by 
these secret bargains, and Mr. Wilson’s emascu- 
lated Covenant of Nations would one per 
petuate this status quo which makes Eng 
instead of Germany the dominant and master 
Power in the world. Perhaps Mr. Wilson is 
broken-hearted over the opposition to his favorite 
scheme, but it was his compromise policy at 
Paris which has vitiated the entire p 
at Versailles and has thrown the world back to 
a worse condition of unrest and revolt than 
existed before 1914.” 
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The Perpetual Adoration 


ALBERT Muntscu, S. J. 


ORKS of mercy and charity, teaching and 

the service of the sick and the poor, the 

care of neglected children and orphans, 
these are some of the duties of the sisterhoods 
engaged in the apostolate of souls. But there are 
other religious communities whose members work 
no less zealously and efficiently for the common 
welfare, though their efforts are often not known 
to men. They are the sisters who belong to the 
“cloistered communities, and who spend many 
hours in prayer for the conversion of sinners. 
Sometimes even the teaching sisterhoods have the 
privilege of the “Perpetual Adoration,” i. e., some 
of the members of the community alternate in 
spending hours of prayer and meditation in 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Let us try to realize what this means. So 
many of us hardly enter the church or the 
chapel during the day. We excuse ourselves on 
the plea that our duties are too strenuous and 
take up most of our time. This may be very 
true. In that case there is no negligence on our 
part. For work is as good as prayer, if it is 
done with a right intention, and the duty of 
work is hardly less imperative than that of 
prayer. 

Yet how imperfectly would the Church Mili- 
tant tend to the paramount duty of praising and 
worshiping God by prayer, were it not for the 
souls who have withdrawn from the world in 
order the better to devote themselves to this holy 
service? And let no one say that these souls 
are yielding to an unhealthy desire of retirement 
from the world, its ceaseless activity and its 
pressing duties. This accusation is sometimes 
flippantly made by persons who have no under- 
standing of the meaning and the excellence of 
the religious vocation. The life of sacrifice led 
by these souls is no less necessary for the steady 
progress and the ultimate well-being of society 
than the fine activity of its great statesmen and 
scholars, its inventors and captains of industry. 

A wise provision is made for the spiritual 
comfort of the children of the Church by means 
of the admirable institution of the “Perpetual 
Adoration.” Persons who are sorely troubled and 
who stand much in need of some particular 
grace or blessing, recommend their “intention” 
to the sisters who are devoted to this sacred 
Office. Very often the Lord hears these fervent 
Prayers and grants the help or favor which is 
needed by some afflicted member of the Church 


militant. Have we not here a striking illustra- 
tion of the supreme value of our doctrine of “the 
Communion of saints”? Everyone who belongs 
to the fellowship of the Church is helped in the 
spiritual combat and stands not alone in his 
struggle against the powers of evil. For even 
while he is battling for God and for His glory, 
for the fair name of the Church or for his own 
soul’s salvation, the prayer of other servants of 
God is strengthening him and enabling him to 
persevere in well-doing. And who dare say that 
this is of slight value in these days when the 
forces of darkness are so closely leagued against 
Christ and His interests? 

Whenever we pass a Church or chapel where 
the Perpetual Adoration is going on, it would 
be helpful to recall such thoughts, and remember 
that while we are out in the busy world, others 
are praying for us and perhaps securing for us 
the grace to overcome some particular temptation 
on that day of life’s pilgrimage. 


Morning Thoughts 
A. 3. 3. 


In early morn, at break of dawn, 
Upon our knees we pray 

That God our daily acts will keep 
From harm throughout the day. 


We will restrain our tongue and try 
To keep from anger’s sway; 

Our eyes we'll cover and protect 
From vanity’s array. 


Our hearts we'll keep unsullied, clean, 
Resisting ev’ry sin; 

With less of food and drink consume 
The fires of lust within. 


Do calm the ardor of our strife, 
The heat of passion tame, 

Confer upon our bodies health, 
With peace our hearts inflame. 


Let mind and heart and tongue and strength 
Give praise to Thee above; 

And let Thy flame of charity 

Excite fraternal love, 


That when the day has passed away 
And night again is nigh, 

Through abstinence from worldly things 
Thy name we'll glorify. 


Oh gracious Father, hear our prayer 
And give sufficient grace, 

So that through all eternity, 

We’ll see Thee face to face. 
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Rights of Sovereign States 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


ence and legal equality with other states, 

to self-preservation, to respect for the dig- 
nity and honor of the state, to exclusive juris- 
diction over its own territory, and to the right 
to hold and acquire property. Restrictions on 
national independence and equality may be by 
voluntary action of those concerned as in case 
of treaties by action of representatives in con- 
ference for common peace and welfare, as result 
of warfare where victor takes territory, demands 
indemnity, or imposes conditions. 

The army and navy may be limited. Prussia 
was restricted to a standing army of forty thou- 
sand as a result of the Napoleonic wars. Russia 
was forbidden to create army and naval arsenals, 
to have fleet in the Black Sea, or to seek outlet 
to the Mediterranean through the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles. In 1908 the nations bordering on 
the Baltic and North Sea agreed not to disturb 
existing boundaries. 

Intervention implies use of actual force on the 
part of the intervening nation and a want of 
consent of the country against which it is direct- 
ed. For example, the intervention in China by 
leading nations to suppress the Boxer Insurrec- 
tion, or the United States of America’s interven- 
tion in Mexico to terminate civil war there. 
Strictly speaking, intervention is not justifiable. 
It is a matter of state policy and may have 
moral justification if it is based on the ground 
of humanity. It is then considered a high act 
of policy above and beyond the domain of law 
as when European nations intervened to pre- 
vent the massacre of Christians in Asia Minor 
in 1860. 

Correspondence and tendering advice to an- 
other power before intervention may be permissi- 
ble. It does not amount to intervention, yet it is 
injudicious, if not offensive. Like individuals, 
states exercise power according to their influence, 
wealth, and strength. This is their natural and 
inherent right and may justify, in emergencies, 
the disregard of certain rules of law, as in the 
case of the Carolina in the Canadian Rebellion 
of 1838. 

Insurgents came to the United States, and 
seized an island on the American frontier from 
which they fired into Canada and prepared to 
cross on the Carolina. An English armed force 
boarded the Carolina, loosed her from her moor- 
ings, and sent her adrift over Niagara Falls. 


A SOVEREIGN state is entitled to independ- 


The United States complained against this act 
unless it was.in self-defence with immediate, 
overwhelming danger affording no choice of 
means or time for notification or deliberation, 
The British government proved that this situa- 
tion existed. A militia regiment at hand did not 
attempt to interfere with the insurgents, so the 
British government took this course to prevent 
invasion. The capture of the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen by Lord Nelson in 1807 to prevent 
Napoleon from using it in an attempt to invade 
England is another example of justification in 
emergency. The carrying of the American flag, 
however, as in the case of the Virginus, when 
the vessel is not American or entitled to carry 
it, does not protect the ship. 

The more civilized and advanced a people, the 
stronger is the feeling that acts of the country 
should be characterized by dignity and honor, 
The Fiji Islanders or the Hottentots care little 
how the world regards them but the good opinion 
of all civilized states is highly valued by nations 
foremost in human affairs. Consequently, cer- 
tain salutes and ceremonies are customary be- 
tween nations. The jurisdiction of a sovereign 
state extends to all territory, persons, and things 
in its boundaries, and, in a degree, to foreigners 
traveling or resident within its borders. Like- 
wise, the oceans for three miles from shore and 
ships sailing under its flag are deemed parts of 
its territory wherever on high seas or in waters 
of other nations. 

The state has an inherent right to acquire 
property. It may do so as may a corporation 
or individual. It may own arsenals, fortifica- 
tions, post offices, public buildings, lands, parks, 
canals, railroads, lighthouses, etc. Property may 
be acquired by purchase, exchange, prescription, 
accretion, cession, treaty, -conquest, discovery, 
or obligation. Three of the Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz were recently 
purchased from Denmark by the United States. 
The price was twenty-five million dollars, about 
three hundred dollars per acre. 

Where a new state is formed by the parent one, 
public property goes to the new state. The 
power of the state over private property includes 
reversion or escheat on failure of ownership, 
taxing power with right of sale or forfeiture for 
delinquency, domain, and occupation through ne 
cessity as in war, calamity, etc. The state cal 
take private property in time of need. 
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Whenever land bordering on the sea is taken 
by discovery and settlement, as an island, the 
whole of it is included in the claim. If it be a 
continent or extensive territory, ownership goes 
back to a dividing mountain range, but may be 
extended further by definite claim and occupa- 
tion passing into uninhabited interior, to rivers 
flowing within coast-line in area of branches of 
such rivers, as in the Northwest Territory. A 
nation may leave post, coaling stations, etc., to 
other powers. This is tantamount to permanent 
occupation and affords means of avoiding hu- 
miliating open acknowledgment of actual trans- 
fer. Two or more nations may agree to abstain 
reciprocally from territorial expansion, as in the 
case of the ocean and territory therein. These are 
called “spheres of influence.” The tendency is to 
turn these into some form of protectorate, as in 
case of English and French spheres of influence 
in Africa. 

Rules as to natural boundaries fixed in treaty 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, Feb. 20, 
1897 are 

1. Adverse holding or prescription for fifty 
years gives title. 

2. Arbitration may recognize and grant rights 
and claims on any grounds under International 
Law. 

Natural boundaries are mountains, rivers, 
straits, bays, and oceans. Artificial boundaries 
are based on latitude and longtitude, or marked 
by walls, stones, monuments, and landmarks. If 
a river be the boundary, the channel or deepest 
part if navigable is the boundary; otherwise, the 
middle of the stream. When a chain of moun- 
tains or hills forms the boundary, the line of 
demarcation is the top or watershed of the 
range. The boundary between the United States 
and Canada is the center of the Great Lakes, 
except in Lake Michigan which is all American, 
the center of the St. Lawrence where it is not 
entirely in Canadian Dominion, and a continua- 
tion of that line from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific, bending south to the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. 

The Strait of Magellan, discovered in 1520, is 
three hundred and seventy-five miles long and 
from two and a half to seventy miles wide and 
has a very strong current. Ships usually avoid 
it and pass south to the “Horn.” It was neutral- 
ized in 1841 and therefore is not fortified. The 
Bosporus, the Dardanelles, and the Sea of Mar- 
mora belong to Turkey.. The Black Sea with 
an area of 163,700 square miles, length 715 miles, 
width 380 miles, and depth over 1200 fathoms, 
(Sea life does not exist below 100 fathoms.) is 
now open to all nations. The Bosporus, connect- 
ing the Black Sea with Constantinople and the 
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Sea of Marmora, has a depth of 350 fathoms 
and contains several small islands. In 1774 
Turkey agreed to navigation of the Dardanelles 
by merchant vessels but excluded foreign war 
vessels ercept by special permission. 

State servitudes are burdens assumed or placed 
upon a nation to fullfil some duty to another 
state, as to permit passage through territory 
of troops of another nation to erect fortifi- 
cations at certain points on its frontiers, to 
concede fishery rights, on its coast, to tunnel 
through mountain boundaries, etc. Positive ser- 
vitude is the right of one state to operate in 
another, as to construct and operate railroads, 
etc. Negative servitudes are those which a state 
must concede that another has a right to do 
within its borders. Generally speaking, conquest 
or cession of the state has little or no effect on 
servitude. 

A maritime territory of a nation includes 
ports, harbors, bays, mouths of rivers, and ad- 
jacent parts of sea enclosed by land or headlands 
belonging to the state, the bordering ocean to 
the distance of marine law, three miles from 
shore and to straits and sounds not more than 
six miles across from shore to shore. The ter- 
ritorial waters of a state are as much within 
its jurisdiction as the land. Crimes committed 
on merchant vessels within maritime belt of for- 
eign nation are not within jurisdiction of border 
state if they concern matters on board ship and 
not matters outside vessel affecting rights of 
property of inhabitants of bordering country. 

A navigable river in a state belongs to such 
state which may control its use in foreign ship- 
ping. To seaports far up such rivers, as Phila- 
delphia on the Delaware and New Orleans on 
the Mississippi, free access of foreign shipping 
is conceded. Rights of navigation, in an inter- 
national sense, are conceded in the St. Lawrence, 
Yukon, Amazon, Orinoco, Rhine, Scheldt, and 
Danube rivers. Canals are subject to some rules 
as rivers in respect to jurisdiction. 

The Kiel Canal constructed by Germany and 
connecting the Baltic and North Seas was in- 
tended for strategic uses in war but is open to 
merchant vessels of all nations. The Suez Canal, 
connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, 
affords a passage to the Orient without rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope, is ninety-seven miles 
long. Twenty-one miles are through lakes deep 
enough for ships drawing twenty-six feet of 
water. It saves twenty-four days in voyage from 
London to Bombay. The cost of this canal was 
one hundred million dollars, or one-third of the 
cost of the Panama Canal which is a trifle over 
half its length. In 1888 the Convention of Con- 
stantinople declared the Suez Canal open in time 
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of war and peace to all nations, on payment of 
tolls. War vessels may not be stationed in the 
canal and there are no fortifications for its de- 
fence. The customary rule for the stay and de- 
parture of vessels is enforced. Profits on stock 
in the canal exceed five million dollars yearly. 
The Panama Canal, built by the United States, 
is free to all nations paying tolls, is not fortified, 
may never be blockaded, and is not open to bel- 
ligerent warships. 

The High Seas are the five great oceans and 
the bodies of saltwater depending on and con- 
nected with them, as the Gulf of Mexico, Carib- 
bean, Mediterranean, Black, Adriatic, and Baltic 
Seas. No nation can claim exclusive property 
in them or their connecting salt waters. Efforts 
were made to include them in governmental own- 
ership but these were repudiated under Interna- 
tional Law and they are now free and open to 
all nations. 

Vessels of war and public vessels generally are 
under absolute jurisdiction of their own state or 
nation. In foreign ports and waters they enjoy 
immunity from local jurisdiction. Public vessels 
comprise dispatch-boats, school-ships, store-ships, 
transports, colliers, revenue, and marine vessels, 
light-house tenders, and such vessels as are usual- 
ly employed for public purposes. When American 
citizens travel on foreign vessels they place them- 
selves under the jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
of the state whose flag the vessel carries, much 
the same as though ashore on land of such 
country. Crew and passengers come within this 
law. Their own country may enact laws affect- 
ing them as travelers, but such laws are not en- 
forcible until they return to their own country. 
The Lusitania was sailing under the British flag. 
Therefore, she was under British jurisdiction 

Pirates being absolutely lawless are regarded 
as enemies of all mankind, including their own 
country. They are liable to capture and punish- 
ment by death by any nation. 

“Papers on board ship” regularly carried by 
vessels on the High Seas are the Register, which 
shows nationality, right of vessel, and national 
flag she bears, the Muster-Roll of Crew, the Log- 
Book showing daily occurrences, the Manifest or 
list of cargo, the Bill of Lading showing ports 
of shipping and discharge and names of consign- 
ers, the Charter-Party showing contract or lease 
by owner or person navigating the ship, Contract 
between master and seamen, signed by all, in- 
voice of goods on board, bill of health, destina- 
tion, etc., and a Clearance certifying permission 
to sail. All these papers must be open to inspec- 


tion by all on board. 
Except in time of war, American vessels are 
no longer subject to the annoyance of visitation 
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and search. Officers are strictly forbidden to 
allow any examination of ships or boats by for- 
eign officers or any foreign person. No member 
of crew to be taken off while vessel has power 
to resist. If a crime is committed by a person 
not belonging to the vessel, he may be handed 
over for trial to the local civil authorities. If 
an officer or member of crew on shore commits 
an offense against the local laws, he is subject 
to punishment. Local authority has right to deal 
with his case. If a deserter from a ship should 
be seen on shore by officers, they have no right 
to violate shore jurisdiction by arresting him. 
Even a war-vessel must conform to the regula- 
tions of a port and to municipal laws. She is 
liable to expulsion if she refuse or objects. 

Right of asylum does not extend to merchant 
vessels. Apart from affecting internal discipline 
and not affecting peace of port, they are subject 
to local jurisdiction while in foreign waters. 
Persons who violate local laws should be sur- 
rendered upon proper request, or may be taken 
by authority of proper officials. 


Jesus Our Example 
A. J. S. 


UMILITY is the foundation of virtue. The 

Master said: “Learn of me, for I am meek 

and humble of heart.” St. Augustine tells 
us that if we wish to build a lasting edifice we 
must lay the foundation upon solid rock. The 
rock of our spiritual structure is Christ. 

The necessity of humility is very plainly indi- 
cated in the Sacred Scriptures. A few quota- 
tions will suffice to convince us. “God resists the 
proud, and gives His grace to the humble.” 
“Every proud man is an abomination to the Lord.” 
“Except we become as little children, we shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.” Lucifer and 
his followers were cast forth into eternal perdi- 
tion on account of their pride; and we can say 
that all the proud, haughty, everbearing people 
will inherit the same reward. 

“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted; 
and he that exalteth himself shall be humbled,” 
are words full of meaning. They teach us how 
God will deal with the two classes. 

Let us look to the example of our Saviour. All 
power is given to Me in heaven and on earth. He 
could rightly say; yet “He humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.” “He became the reproach of mem, 
and the outcast of the people, a worm to be tram 
pled upon.” “Like a sheep was He led to slaugh 
ter.’ “Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble 
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of heart,” are words which the worldling can- 
not understand. 

Jesus Christ will ever remain a stumbling block 
and a scandal to many; but He Who came lowly 
and humble, sitting upon an uncomely beast; He 
Who was trampled upon, spit upon, crucified, a- 
rose glorious and immortal, and will come with 
great power and majesty, sitting upon the clouds 
of heaven, surrounded by legions of angels, to 
judge all men and to place beneath His feet, as 
a foot-stool, all who have through pride opposed 
Him. 

Many are scandalized at the extreme humility 
of Jesus Christ and wonder what it means. We 
have been initiated into the mysteries of Redemp- 
tion and see in Christ our model. We know that 
we must imitate Him if we desire to triumph with 
Him. We see a greater humiliation of Jesus 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist than in the passion 
and death. When Jesus died He at least ap- 
peared as man, in the Eucharist He does not give 
forth any sign of life; in the Eucharist He does 
not resist the foot of the one who tramples Him 
in the dust; He is the slave of all who approach 
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to handle Him, does not close the mouth of the 
blasphemer, does not object to entering the heart 
of the sacrilegious. Silently He has borne with 
the insults, ingratitude, coldness, of men through- 
out the world; down through the centuries will 
He continue His great humility, ever to be an 
example for His elect. 

Just recall all the vile happenings in Mexico, 
where the apostates and renegades, it seems, were 
instigated by the devil to do all they could in ut- 
ter contempt towards the Blessed Sacrament, and 
we shall be astonished that the Savior did not 
punish them instantaneously. He came to save. 
His prayer, no doubt, was the same as on the 
cross, “Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

How can we persist in being proud when we 
behold such profound self-abasement in the Mas- 
ter of all things. Let us learn to be meek and 
humble of heart so that we may find rest for our 
troubled souls. When tempted to pride turn 
your attention to Jesus Christ in the Eucharist 
and I am certain you will resist the temptation 
and overcome self. 


Their Last Fifty 


FLORENCE 


ISS Mary Martindale read aloud the law- 
M yer’s letter and examined the check which 

had been enclosed with it, and afterwards 
she and Miss Genevieve sat side by side, close 
to an economically small fire that seemed lost 
in the big old-fashioned grate. They pretended 
not to cry but neither dared to say a word, and 
as the silent minutes passed each made a dazed, 
inaffectual attempt to face the facts and to 
plan some sort of future which took them into 
consideration. That the blow had long been 
foreseen and long dreaded did not seem to soften 
it at all. 

More than once tears rolled down over Miss 
Genevieve’s plump rosy cheeks, but she did not 
brush them away for fear that her sister would 
see that she was weeping and know that she had 
not meant it when she declared, just after the 
lawyer’s letter was read, that she really was 
tired of their old house, and had never liked very 
large rooms, and was only half sorry that the 
mortgage had been foreclosed at last. After 
a time, thinking that she could trust herseli to 
speak, she said, with an attempt at a laugh and 
in a very tremulous little voice, “We always 
thought that when the house was sold we should 
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get about five hundred dollars! Who would have 
believed that it would bring only seven thousand 
five hundred!” 

“And our share only fifty—nothing at all!” 
Miss Mary complained sadly, and again there 
was silence in the big, bare, shabby room that 
in its day had known much stately old-time 
splendor, and had seen many beautiful women 
and many famous men. 

In all things, great and small, Miss Mary was 
accustomed to take the initiative, partly because 
she was the elder by twelve years, partly be- 
cause she had been born gently but firmly to rule 
and there was no one except her sister whom 
she could advise and command. So Miss Mary, 
suddenly sitting erect, said in her habitually 
crisp way, “You know, Genevieve, that the Sis- 
ters at St. Vincent’s Hospital have often said 
that if we ever—want to leave this house we— 
we can go to them. It won’t be exactly like 
accepting charity from anyone else, because Fa- 
ther and Mother were very good to the Sisters 
when they first came here and were as poor 
as church mice. They have not forgotten; nuns 
never do. And—and Sister Jane Frances says 


that we will be a real help to the sacristan. 
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Not many of the Sisters, hem and hemstitch as 
neatly as we do, and we can easily learn to make 
vestments.” 

Miss Genevieve tried to say something but the 
lump in her throat grew bigger and more un- 
controllable. She could only nod her head a 
little as proof that she was satisfied. She was 
younger than her sister, and would have been 
gayer if she had had a chance, and she hated 
the idea of living in a convent away from the 
city with its bustle and excitement. The pros- 
pect of daily Mass and many Benedictions was 
not the comfort to her that it was to more pious 
Miss Mary. 

After a few minutes Miss Mary spoke again, 
making a pathetic and far from successful effort 
to be brisk and business-like. “We couldn’t earn 
our living if we tried—neither of us could. We 
—we’re not very young,—and we didn’t learn the 
right things at school. Besides, we have forgotten 
most of what we did learn. And I think, I 
honestly do, Genevieve, that it is more genteel 
to live in a convent—friends of the Sisters and 
something like parlor boarders—than—than— 
but what else could we do?” 

“Nothing else,” Miss Genevieve answered, 
with ill-feigned content. “No one would pay us 
more than a pittance for the only things we know 
how to do: fine sewing, and tatting, and making 
fruit cake—and—” She stopped short, at a loss 
for another accomplishment to add to the list. 
After a little thought she added, “Miss Silver- 
stone went into an office when she lost her money, 
but—oh, I do think, Mary, that because I’m the 
younger I ought to take care of you, but I 
wouldn’t know what to do in an office! You re- 
member I have never been able to make my ac- 
counts agree with the grocer’s and the milk- 
man’s and it might be even harder in a big of- 
fice.” 

“Poor child, you couldn’t earn a dollar a 
month where there is any figuring to be done,” 
Miss Mary said positively. And after the pause 
that followed she faltered, not daring to look 
at her sister, “I don’t mind for myself—not very 
much. I’ve known so long that it had to come 
some time that I have grown accustomed to the 
thought of leaving this dear old house, and I— 
I’m almost fifty— (She was fifty-two, but even 
Miss Genevieve was not supposed to know it) 
almost fifty, and nothing but a settled, staid, 
uninteresting old maid. But you, Genevieve; 


you’re still young, and you’re pretty—yes, you 
are!—and I can’t bear to think—” Her voice 
trembled, and broke, and she could say no more. 

Miss Genevieve did think her fate a hard one 
but had no mind to say so. She murmured some- 
thing affectionate and grateful but only half in- 
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telligible, and leaning back in her chair made 
little plans as to the packing of her belongings, 
for the lawyer had said that they must give the 
new owner possession by the first day of the 
following month. Soon she tired of that and had 
begun to think seriously of the fifty dollar check 
when her sister spoke of it. 

“It’s almost all we have—that fifty dollars, 
I mean. I went over our check book last night 
and couldn’t make out exactly what we have in 
the bank, but it’s either twelve dollars and a half 
or twenty-two and a half. It makes very little 
difference now which it is. We had better put 
the fifty in the bank—it will be perfectly safe 
there.” 

“I have been thinking about that fifty dollars, 
and—and—of course, Mary, I know as well as 
you do that when we have only sixty or seventy 
dollars in the world the sensible thing would be 
to save every penny of that; but, Mary, we’ve 
been sensible and careful and prudent so long 
—almost all our lives—and it hasn’t turned out 
very well—and I’m tired of being sensible, and 
foresee nothing but carefulness all the rest of 
our lives! So, Mary, please, please, let’s be fool- 
ish just once, if it takes every penny we have!” 

Miss Mary gasped. “Why, Genevieve, what 
do you mean?” she stammered. Her sister hur- 
ried on. 

“I know it’s wicked, but all my life I’ve longed, 
longed, longed to be extravagant, and for years 
I have never had a chance. Ever since they be 
gan to advertise the Chicago Opera Company 
I have been pining to hear it. You would love 
it too—and they’re going to sing Lohengrin to- 
night—and it’s the last night. I thought it all 
out a few minutes ago, and if you’re willing I 
will go down town this morning and buy tickets 
and get white gloves for us both. We’ll have 
to wear white gloves if we go. While I am out 
you could take our best dresses from the boxes, 
and put fresh lace at the collar of mine and 
change the cuffs of yours, and press them, and 
—and would it be too much trouble to retrim my 
hat when I get back? It’s ugly, and you have so 
much style.” No one else had ever suspected 
that Miss Mary knew anything about style, but 
younger sisters are often dutifully blind. 

Miss Mary was still staring at Miss Genevieve, 
amazement and horror in her wide-open eyes. 
“Do you really mean that you want to spend 
the money, the only money we have, to go to the 
opera, and to buy gloves, and—and all that?” she 
asked, incredulous still. 

Miss Genevieve answered by another question. 
“Don’t you want to go?” she said. 

Miss Mary was silent for a few moments be- 
fore she said faintly, smiling in spite of herself, 
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“When—you get the gloves, Genevieve, remember 
that I wear five and three quarters. The ones 
I bought winter before last are six, and they are 
too loose to look well.” 

Miss Genevieve sprang to her feet, radiant 
with happiness. “You’ll go!” she cried. “You’re 
willing to go; I’m so glad! I’ll go down town 
as soon as I can get ready, and I’ll buy good 
seats, and we'll be foolish and gay for once in 
our lives!” 

That evening, half an hour before any 
member of the orchestra took his place, Miss 
Mary and Miss Genevieve Martindale, arrayed 
in silk dresses which they had long held in rev- 
erence, and wearing immaculate white gloves, 
slipped into their seats in the second row of the 
parquet. They did not find it long before the 
curtain rose, and while the opera lasted no one 
in the house that night was one half so excited 
or one third so happy as they. They did not 
speak to each other between the acts, but listened, 
enraptured, to the orchestra, and observed the 
crowds, and eagerly watched the curtain in the 
hope that it would begin to rise on another en- 
trancing act. 

It was only at the end that the inevitable re- 
action set in. With a sudden sinking of the 
heart they struggled into their wraps, and with 
a full realization that their holiday was over 
and life was life again and crowded with per- 
plexities and trials they followed the crowd 
toward the door. They had long before been 
forgotten by the fashionable world and no one 
spoke to them as they slowly made their way 
down the aisle; but when they were crossing 
the lobby a man stopped them, and holding out 
his hand to Miss Mary said to them both, very 
heartily and joyously, “I’m sure that you are Miss 
Mary Martindale, and that this is little Gen- 
evieve! I am George Flynn. I sat a few seats 
behind you and recognized Genevieve as soon 
as she turned her head a little.” 

Miss Mary was too shy not to be stiff in her 
manner, but Miss Genevieve put out both hands 
and shook Mr. Flynn’s cordially, her face flush- 
ing so becomingly that he instantly decided that 
the years had made no change in her. 

“May ! take you home? I have my car,” he 
said, almost pleadingly. 

“Thank you very much,”’ Miss Genevieve re- 
plied, without consulting her sister, according 
to the accepted usage between them. 

But when the three were seated in Mr. Flynn’s 
big car there seemed to be little to say that was 
not embarrassing from some point of view. Mr. 
Flynn asked one or two conventional questions 
which Miss Mary found it hard to answer. He 
then said that he was leaving the city early the 
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next morning but would return after a week 
or two, and hoped to be permitted to call often 
before he went west at the end of May. 

Neither answered him until Miss Mary, realiz- 
ing that they must seem far from cordial, man- 
aged to say, in a halting and embarrassed way, 
“We—we may not be much at home, and we’re 
very unsettled just now, so—” 

Mr. Flynn was hurt by the rebuff and stiffened 
instantly; and then, with a distant manner quite 
unlike his former friendliness, he began to talk 
of the weather and the crowds they passed in the 
streets. 

Meanwhile Miss Genevieve was miserable. 
Presently, not daring to think how indignant 
Miss Mary would be over such indiscretion, she 
turned to him, and interrupted, “George, I can’t 
bear to have you think that we don’t want you 
to come to the house—as you used to. You are 
one of our oldest and—and dearest friends, and 
Mary didn’t mean that you’re not. You see—O 
George!—” And she poured forth the sad story 
of one mortgage, and then another, and another, 
and of interest which had never been paid, and 
finally she repeated the substance of the letter 
which had come that morning. She paused at 
this point, but after a moment’s hesitation told 
how, longing to be gay and extravagant once 
more, they had spent eighteen dollars of the 
sixty which was their all for that one evening’s 
entertainment. 

When she reached the end, and turning away 
her head furtively brushed away a few tears, 
Mr. Flynn leaned forward and took one of her 
little hands between his. “You must know, Gen- 
evieve,” he said very softly, “that I—I loved you, 
and your Father sent me away. He was right.: 
I am not blaming him. I was idle and dissipated 
and good for nothing. But, Miss Mary and Gen- 
evieve, I tell you honestly that I have not touched 
anything for years and I have worked hard and 
have made money. And, Genevieve, long ago I 
hoped—I thought—that you—you cared too; and 
tonight, when I watched you during the play I 
wondered if there is still a chance—or if I am 
too late. You looked so happy then that I almost 
lost hope, but now—” 

Miss Mary gasped, but neither of the others 
thought of her. 

“George,” Miss Genevieve said in a whisper, 
“I was thinking of you this morning and wish- 
ing—O George, I was wishing that you had 
never gone away!” 


The knowledge of Jesus Christ, that is, of His 
person, of His perfections, of His love, of His 
benefits, is the source of eternal life——St. Cyril. 
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A Midnight Vision 


JUSTIN SNYDER, O. S. B. 


HE wind howled as though filled with de- 

mons; now shrieking about the roof, now 

crouching in the corners and moaning as in 
soul rending agony, it made a dismal sound in- 
deed. Black heavy clouds sped over the November 
sky and pitchy darkness held the night. The in- 
tense quiet within the Abbey walls gave full van- 
tage to the rattling, snarling din without. As the 
storm increased in violence old Brother Wolf- 
gang shivered in his invalid chair and hobbling 
to the grate stirred to life and fed the sinking 
embers. Hardly had he recovered his chair when 
suddenly the uproar ceased, a faint gleam touched 
the window pane, at first timidly then shone out 
boldly into the little cell of the old monk. From 
the church tower sounded the hour of twelve. 
“Deo gratias,” muttered Brother Wolfgang, 
reaching for his rosary. Yes, it was midnight, 
the vigil was over, the storm was past, and No- 
vember the thirteenth, the feast of All Saints 
of the Benedictine Order was come and with it 
sweet peace, peace so dearly loved by the Holy 
Father Benedict. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace,” began the brother 
wishing to consecrate the first moments of the 
virgin day to the Virgin Mother. “Hail Mary, 
full of grace,”—his tongue lingered over the 
tender greeting,—“blessed art thou—,” ah, what 
was that before him? and rubbing his eyes the 
good man peered into the darkness. 

“Ah! my eyes are getting bad,—‘and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary—,’” 
The words were almost an exclamation; aston- 
ishment and joy filled the face of the brother. 

“Ah! All Saints, All Saints, and our holy Fa- 
ther is leading his monks into the choirs of heav- 
en; ’tis time for matins—.” 

Further expressions were not forthcoming, for 
of what use are puny words when before the 
soul is brought that which words cannot shad- 
ow? Before him, entering the heavenly choirs, 
passed a vast assemblage and with full heart 
and enraptured mind the holy man gazed at the 
wondrous spectacle. Their dress was much like 
his own, but yet how different! Yes, it was the 
same dear habit,—the tunic which during life 
on earth had distinguished this now blessed com- 
pany; the scapular, which here below had typi- 
fied the voluntary yoke they bore—subjection, 
observance of the Holy Rule with its vows and 
mortifications—and, symbolizing the divine pro- 
tection, had been their comfort and hope in trials 





and sorrows; the cincture, to remind them that, 
as soldiers fighting under the discipline of St, 
Benedict’s Rule, they must ever be on their guard 
against the enemies of the soul,—yes the same, 
the very same! But behold, the tunic is no more 
for mourning and penance and death, but life, 
innocence, and joy sparkle from its folds; the 
loved scapular is now the sign of victory and 
sweet possession of Him and, as in graceful 
folds it falls about their person, seems to bear 
up in loving grasp these, who had once borne its 
yoke, while the ardent calm of their serenely 
joyful faces bespeaks that inner embrace with 
the Spouse they loved on earth Who now ravishes 
their hearts with tenderness infinite and love 
eternal! The cincture, too, has a new message, 
avowing chastity observed, virginity inviolate, 
conflicts undefiled. 

And there went on before them a man of vener- 
able mien, blessed in grace and name, Benedict, 
who in all this vast assembly held foremost place. 
Towards him all eyes were turned as to a source 
of all good things. They looked to him as chil- 
dren look to their father, for, like Abraham, he 
was and is the Father of many nations. 

So they passed, these children of Benedict: 
virgins and confessors, martyrs of blood and of 
charity; the hardy northman side by side with 
the monk from the sunny south; here the peoples 
from the East and from the West met on com- 
mon ground; he who had wielded the scepter 
was with him who had applied the spade, the 
transcriber of books with the one who had felled 
trees and drained the swamps, the learned with 
the unlettered—ah, here was true democracy! 

Among all these were they who had penetrated 
into the deep wilds of Europe where mighty 
forests brushed the clouds and warlike men a- 
bounded; those veterans of Burgundy where, at 
the sign of the cross, the cloister arose over the 
robbers’ den; there were the followers of Boni- 
face, the Apostle of middle Europe; Wunibald 
who, “suspicious of the good wine of the Rhine,” 
proceeded far into the deep forests and, though 
surrounded by sullen heathens, cleared the woods 
for a cloister, sparing not even the sacred trees 
of the natives; Pirmin, who drove out the vipers 
and founded the great abbey of Reichenau. Of 
such as these there were thousands; there were 
the followers of Bernard and Columban; monks 
from Britain, Ireland, and Gaul, who, having 
civilized those counrties by their silent, resist- 
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less penetration, then in virtue of that abundance 
of inner life had need penetrate new wilds and 
wastes to make of the forest a granary and of 
the marsh a garden; the same.they were before 
whom wild beasts fled the forests and barbarism 
the hearts of men, in whose wake the rocky hills 
and miry bogs yielded fruits, and stony hearts 
and loose spirits brought forth Christian virtues. 

And so there passed in review before the good 
brother, Gregories, Anselms, Augustines, Bedes, 
Meinrads; popes and laborers, artisans, explor- 
ers, bishops, laymen, priests, kings, peasants, 
cardinals, emperors, missionaries, queens, theolo- 
gians, abbots and abbesses, transcribers of 
books, artists, tillers of the soil, philosophers, 
historians, exegetes; there were those of un- 
stained souls in the freshness of innocence never 
lost; there were penitents of fervent spirit who 
by tasting the world knew it to be insipid and 
loathsome, who had sounded its walls and knew 
it to be hollow. 

Whence this motley concourse? Had they in 
banding together been drawn by the purpose of 
undertaking some great work of civilization? Was 
the great accomplishment of having christianized 
a continent the realization of a definite plan for 
its conversion? Was their essential reward as 
religious the fruit of these activities? No. Such 
purposes would have been very good, but in the 
minds of these men they had no place. They were 
the sons of St. Benedict and his plans were their 
plans and his deeds were theirs first of all. They 
were the followers of the youth who had fled the 
world with its wickedness, cares, and ambitions, 
to seek salvation in the solitude of the forest. 
Pursuing his trail, they had arrived at that sa- 
cred spot where God’s grace, like gentle breezes, 
wafted aloft the banner of Peace, beckoning to 
those whose eyes were not closed to the divine 
light, “who had ears to hear what the Spirit 
saith to the churches.” And what did the spirit 
say? Through Benedict it spoke to them saying, 
“Come, my children, hearken to me; I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord.”—Ps. 33:12. His voice 
they had heard; to the admonitions of this lov- 
ing Father they had given the ear of their 
hearts; all that was said to them they had ef- 
ficaciously fulfilled; through the practice of si- 
lence they had “kept their tongue from evil”; by 
the holy vows they “had turned from evil and 
done good”; in a word, fleeing from the world, 
they had found that for which their souls craved; 
they had “sought after peace and pursued it,” 
that “summa quies”—supreme peace—of which 
the world knows nothing. The means used were 
obedience to the Holy Rule, quiet, and prayer. 
The desire to be alone with God it was that led 
them to seek the deep forest, the lonely island, 
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the mountain side; the performance of the “Opus 
Dei”—the Work of God, or Divine Office, “to 
which nothing was to be preferred,” was the 
cornerstone for the erection of grand churches. 
Other works, indeed, were permissible even pro- 
vided for, but the spirit in which they were to be 
undertaken had need be in accordance with their 
essential aim, “to seek after peace and to pursue 
it”? in silence and obedience, giving first place 
always te the “Work of God.” Yes, from the 
world, these men had fled, from the restless world 
“which night after night takes up the day’s 
anxieties to cheat us with corresponding dreams,” 
to solitude they had betaken themselves, a soli- 
tude in which God speaks to the heart and nour- 
ishes the soul with thoughts divine; they had fol- 
lowed the Holy Rule, whose very tone whispers 
peace and whose precepts point out the certain 
path to tranquility. And if forests were cleared, if 
schools arose, if lands were made christian, if 
nations were civilized, it was but the overflowing 
of that exuberance of inner life infused by 
the holy Founder who was full of the spirit of 
all the just; who, in his humility, called upon 
those hastening to the heavenly country to make 
a beginning by following his “least of rules” 
that, by the observance thereof, they might show 
themselves to be at least in the first stage of a 
good life. That “persevering in the monastery 
till death we may merit, by patient participation 
in the sufferings of Christ, to share with him in 
his kingdom.”—Prologue to the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict. A school of service he wished to establish, a 
school that should point out the way to that heav- 
enly kingdom. 

Led by the Holy Rule, they had found that 
kingdom. Its spirit had borne them up and on the 
wings of peace their souls had flown aloft above 
the storms of this life. To acquire and preserve 
this spirit was the beginning and end of all 
their work and “whither the impulse of the spirit 
was to go thither they went” (Ezech. 1:12); 
whether it led them to the lonely island, the deep 
wild, or the mountain side, whether to nations 
savage or civilized, whether it kept them with- 
in the cloister walls or pointed to the open fields, 
whether it called to preach, to teach, or to labor 
with the hands, to the service of the altar or of 
the dying, there they went “and they turned not 
when they went” (ibidem), for that work and 
that place to which it called them was the place 
for their salvation and the custodian of their 
peace. Mayhap, through human weakness, they 
at times mistook the channel of peace and were 
tossed about on this world’s stormy atmosphere, 
but with new grace they sailed aloft, gradually 
their eyes were opened more and more to the 

(Continued on page 210) 
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The Church in Spanish America 


in the Sixteenth Century 


Rev. JOHN F. O’Hara, C. S. C.* 


HEN Martin Luther was nine years old, 

Columbus’ discovered America. When 

Zwingli was nine years old, six Indians 
were baptized in Spain, the first fruits of the A- 
merican church and Columbus set sail on his sec- 
ond voyage with twelve priests to establish the 
Church in the New World. In 1517, while Martin 
Luther was burning the Canon Law in defiance of 
the Church, Hernandex de Cordoba was exploring 
the coast of Mexico, blazing the way for Cortez, 
whose companions were to give the faith to the 
great empire of the Aztecs. 

By 1534, the year of the Act of Supremacy, 
which denied Papal authority in England, Spain’s 
explorers had encircled America, from Virginia 
around Cape Horn to Lower California; and 
she had built up strong colonial establishments, 
with palaces, cathedrals, churches, monasteries, 
schools and hospitals, in Santo Domingo, Cuba, 
Panama, Guatemala, Mexico, Columbia and Vene- 
zuela. The next year she sent her first viceroy 
to Lima, and made Loaysa Bishop of that place. 
Three years later, in 1538, the first University 
of the New World was founded on the island of 
Santo Domingo. Fray Toribio de Benavente, 
writing in 1540, states that at that time nine 
million Indians had been baptized in Mexico, 
where there were forty Franciscan convents, be- 
sides those of the Dominicans and other religious 
orders. 

A map of the New World, published in London 
about the time of the first permanent English 
settlement on our coasts, shows an exact and 
accurate knowledge of South American geog- 
raphy, while the outlines of North America van- 
ish off into space; it displays a cordon of settle- 
ments around the whole coast of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, with numerous populous towns in the in- 
terior, while here and there a transcript from 
a mariner’s chart shows a cape or bay on our 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Thus in the hundred years from the begin- 
ing of the Reformation, Spain had built up in 
the New World a home for the Church that had, 


* Lecture before the Open Forum of the 
Notre Dame Summer School, 1918, by Rev. John 
F. O’Hara, C. S. C., Professor of Foreign Com- 
merce and South American History. 


in point of numbers, made up for the defections 
in Europe. It is hard for us to conceive the 
magnitude of this work, and the swiftness with 
which it was carried out. It is a singular fact 
that there is more South American territory 
marked “unexplored” on our maps today than 
there was in 1600—and South America is almost 
as large as our own continent. Brazil, it might 
be said in passing, is larger than continental 
United States, Argentina is as large as the 
United States east of the Mississippi, and Chile 
matches Texas in area. A part of Guiana, a 
portion of Portuguese Brazil, and the lands of 
the Araucanians in Patagonia, were the only “un- 
explored” parts of South America in 1600, while 
many of the colonial establishments of Peru, 
Mexico, Guatemala, New Granada, La Plata, 
Paraguay, Chile and Buenos Aires, rivalled the 
institutions of the Old World in solidity of cul- 
ture and magnificence of living. There were 
Archbishops in the five metropolitan sees of Santo 
Domingo, Mexico, Lima, ‘Bogota and La Plata, 
while there were Bishops in thirty-four different 
sees, including every district of South America. 
Even Paraguay in the heart of the continent, 
had a Bishop in 1547. There were universities in 
Santo Domingo, in Lima, Mexico, Bogota and 
Quito, while there were colleges, sometimes sever- 
al of them, in every town of importance. There 
is no accurate census of the monasteries in Latin 
America at this date, but their number must have 
run into the hundreds, and their missionaries had 
explored and evangelized districts where even the 
intrepid Spanish conquistador had not ventured. 
Oviedo y Valdez, who went out with Columbus 
on one of his voyages, one of the first historians 
of the New World, wrote to the Emperor Charles 
V in 1525 of the number and condition of the 
monasteries of Santo Domingo: “There are three 
monasteries, belonging to the Dominicans, the 
Franciscans and the Mercedarians. Their build- 
ings are genteel, though modest, and not as ornate 
as those of Spain; but speaking without preju- 
dice to any of the orders in your realm, Your 
Majesty can rest assured that God is served well 
in these houses, for truly they shelter holy reli- 
ious of exemplary lives.” 

Oviedo touches on another work of the church 
that was to receive the most careful attention 
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from the very beginning, when he says: “There 
is also a very decent hospital, where the poor 
are received and well treated, founded by Father 
Pasamonte, Treasurer of the Royal Council.” Fa- 
ther Benavente, a pioneer Franciscan missionary 
in Mexico, already quoted, wrote in 1540 that 
there were numerous hospitals in that country, 
and that the Indians, who served in them, were 
born nurses. The Dominican, Father Lizarraga, 
writing at the close of the sixteenth century, be- 
sides mentioning the hospitals of many cities, de- 
seribes four in the city of Lima: San Andres, 
for Spaniards and negroes; Santa Ana, for con- 
tagious diseases. His beautiful tribute to a di- 
rector of San Lazaro is worth quoting: 

“The second director of the hospital was Padre 
Cristobal Lopez, known throughout this country, 
and a very dear friend of mine, on whom Our 
Lord showered many mercies; for, having lived 
at enmity with a certain individual for some 
years, although in other respects a good and holy 
priest, the good God touched his heart, and he 
dedicated the rest of his days to the service of 
the poor—and not only Spaniards, but negro 
slaves and poor Indians, suffering from repulsive 
contagious diseases that the other hospitals were 
loath to treat; and he cared for them in their 
sickness as tenderly and with as much love and 
charity as if they had been his sons or brothers. 
He afterwards contracted a lingering, loathsome 
disease, which he suffered with the patience God 
gave him for it; his bed was a - table; he 
died peacefully in the Lord.” 

Such was the state of the Church in Latin 
America in 1600, before a permanent English 
settlement had been made on our shores. It was 
the fruit of the project of Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la, who looked upon the New World as a fair 
field for a new crusade for the faith. In 1493, 
as soon as Columbus returned from his first voy- 
age, a report of the discoveries was made to the 
Pope, who, by his famous Bull of Partition, di- 
vided the possessions of Spain from those of 
Portugal recently discovered, and commended to 
the Catholic Sovereigns the extension of the faith 
in those lands. It was this partition of Alexander 
VI that caused the king of France to remark 
smartly: “I would like to see the clause in Fa- 
ther Adam’s will that authorizes my royal broth- 
ers of Spain and Portugal to divide the world 
between them.” The subsequent moving of the 
line westward gave Brazil to Portugal and the 
rest of South America to Spain. 

With the request for Papal approval, the 
Spanish monarchs sent to Rome for a brief nam- 
ing a vicar apostolic for the conversion of the 
natives, and to Father Boil, named by contempo- 
rary historians as a Benedictine of Montserrat, 
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fell the lot of leading twelve missionaries, most 
of them Franciscans, on the second voyage of 
Columbus. From then on the work progressed. 
In 1504 Pope Julius II erected three bishoprics 
on the island of Santo Domingo, but these were 
later supressed without being filled, and in 1511, 
Leo X named Bishops for Santo Domingo, Puerto 
Rico, and Concepcion de la Vega. In 1501 Pope 
Alexander VI granted the tithes to the Spanish 
crown, on condition of support of the Church, and 
this was confirmed by Julius II in 1508. 

The work was undertaken on a grand scale 
from the very first, as we have seen by the results 
accomplished, and to realize why this was so, we 
must understand the Catholicity of Spain in the 
sixteenth rentury. Spain was just emerging 
from 800 years of religious war with the Moors. 
The year 1492 saw the downfall of New Grana- 
da, the last stronghold of the Saracens. This 
long struggle had kept the faith of Spain pure 
and strong, and had given the Spaniards a holy 
horror of heresy and made them a holy terror 
to heretics. We see this strikingly illustrated 
in the case of the trials of English pirates cap- 
tured on the coasts of South America. They 
were tried by the Inquisition, not for piracy, but 
for heresy. A quaint incident is told by Castel- 
lanos, a soldier of the conquest and later a priest, 
who relates that in 1559 at Cartagena, Columbia, 
a pirate chief killed the Lutheran chaplain of his 
fleet and buried him in the Cathedral, which the 
pirates had captured, and there the body remained 
until it was cast out by Bishop Simancas, on the 
recovery of the city. Hatred of heresy and zeal 
for the faith were as strong in the Spanish 
rulers and most of the conquistadores as was 
the love of gold in adventurers and camp-fol- 
lowers who besmirched the fair name of Spain 
in the time of the conquest. 

The work of conversion was carried on system- 
atically and with great results. The religious 
who went to the New World were first instructed 
in the languages of the Indians and the customs 
peculiar to America before being allowed to go 
on missions, and this training sometimes lasted 
two years. They were divided into misioneros, 
doctrineros and curas. The misioneros led the 
way, travelling from place to place in the re- 
motest regions, introducing the gospel. Some of 
these missionaries made important contributions 
to geography and other sciences. Padre Viana 
was the first to explore the Magdalena River, 
Columbia’s chief water-way, in 1534, and St. 
Louis Bertrand followed him in labors along its 
banks; Fray Gaspar de Carvajal, a Dominican, 
accompanied Orellana, in 1541, on the voyage that 
dicovered and explored the Amazon to its mouth; 
St. Francis Solano explored the Pilcomayo River, 
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and must have crossed the Rio Teodoro, once 
called the River of Doubt, the doubt about which 
was removed in 1914 by Col. Roosevelt; Padre 
Fritz, a Bohemian Jesuit, made the first accurate 
map of the Amazon; Padre Rivero explored the 
Cassiquiare, whose divided stream unites the 
basins of the Orinoco and the Amazon; Padre 
Sobreviela evangelized and opened up the eastern 
slope of the Peruvian Andes and Padre Lozano 
the Gran Chaco, where our American Passionists 
are working today; Fray Marcos de Niza first 
visited the pueblo Indians of New Mexico; two 
Franciscan lay-brothers went the whole length 
of the Amazon in a canoe; Padre Acuna ex- 
plored the same river; Gumilla, Laureano de la 
Cruz, Cassani, Amich and a host of others con- 
tributed their share to the opening of the wealth 
and opportunities that Spain enjoyed through the 
colonial days, much of which was swept away 
by the liberal governments that succeeded the 
wars of independence, when the missionaries were 
expelled. 

The misioneros were followed in the scheme of 
conversion by the doctrineros, who grounded the 
Indians in the rudiments of faith and gave them 
an introduction to Catholic usages and practice. 
When these doctrinas, as their settlements were 
called, attained sufficient stability, they were 
erected into parishes, and a cwra was appointed. 
Here and there, where the work was sufficiently 
organized, the complete system of reductions was 
established—famous as the work of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay—but even when a communal state 
was not set up, the Indians were carefully tu- 
tored and cared for by the curas. 

From a thousand accounts of the lives of these 
parish priests, we may select a typical one from 
Lizarraga, a description of the labors of Fray 
Benito de Jarandilla, a Dominican who had an 
Indian station in the valley of Chicama, between 
Lima and Guayaquil: “This saintly man,” he 
says, ‘never left the scene of his first labors. He 
consecrated his life to Our Lord, preaching the 
word of God in admirable austerity of life and 
in fulfillment of his vows. He was never known 
to give the slightest bad example. For fifty-five 
years he gave himself with great zeal to the con- 
version of the natives, until God finally called 
him to a peaceful reward. The Indians of this 
valley speak two language.... this holy priest 
knew both, and was most proficient in the more 
difficult of them. His charity towards the Indi- 
ans was beautiful: his greatest joy was to nurse 
their sick and divide his food among them, re- 
maining content with a little corn, parched or 
boiled. A man of prayer and.penance, he never 
failed to rise at midnight to say Matins, no mat- 
ter where he was; and no matter when he was 
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called to confess the sick, he arose with all the 
joy in the world; and no matter how swollen the 
river was, he used to cross it on a mule, which 
his superiors allowed him for his use.” Before 
this saintly religious died, it should be*gaid in 
passing, he built in that valley a monastery that, 
in 1600, sheltered eighteen Dominican friars. 

A large volume could be written on the work 
of education conducted by the Church in Latin 
America. Let it suffice to say that wherever 
there was a priest there was some sort of a school 
for the Indians; wherever there was a monastery 
there was a college; and that wherever a student 
lived more than two hundred miles from a uni- 
versity, the nearest college was generally empow- 
ered to grant him a degree on the conclusion of 
his University studies. 

Printing was introduced into Mexico by Bishop 
Zumarraga, in 1535, and elsewhere by ecclesias- 
tics in due time. In art, literature, agriculture, 
useful trades, scientific inventions and discoveries 
—-in every branch of useful knowledge, ecclesias- 
tics did striking service, and our reconstruction 
of the history of South America must now be done 
from their manuscripts—many of which have re- 
cently found their way into print after three or 
four centuries of oblivion. 

So much for a brief record of the activity of 
the Church in colonial South America; and I 
want to set over against this picture the popular 
impression of the South American clergy as 
“greasy friars, drunken and depraved”; and of 
the conquistadores as bloodthirsty butchers of 
Indians; and I want to show that this popular 
impression, kept alive by modern books of travel, 
may be traced directly to a combination of circum- 
stances in European politics during the period of 
England’s rise from medieval obscurity to modern 
world empire. 

Spain and Portugal, as we have seen, had a 
full hundred years’ start on any other European 
nation in the colonization of the New World, and 
to Spain fell the lion’s share of the work. When 
the wealth of the Indies began to pour into her 
coffers, the jealousy of the rest of Europe was 
aroused, and a long series of aggressions fol- 
lowed:—open wars, and more or less official 
piracy. To justify this course, every effort was 
made in Great Britain and on the continent to 
discredit the Spanish colonial system. 

This campaign was based on two principal 
sources, more or less authentic. The first of these 
was the writings of Las Casas. This prelate 
came out to Santo Domingo as a boy in 1502. 
He was ordained a priest in 1510, and having 
influential friends, became a large holder of In- 
dian serfs under the system of repartimientos 
introduced by Columbus. Full of resentment at 
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the outrages inflicted on the Indians by some of 
the Spanish land-holders, he denounced the system 
to the home government, and thenceforth spent 
his life working to avenge their wrongs. He 
was made Bishop of Chiapas, given the title of 
“Protector of the Indians,” and succeeded in hav- 
ing many laws passed for their protection. In 
his zeal for their defense he published many fiery 
and exaggerated descriptions of Spanish cruelty. 
Some of these were translated and spread broad- 
cast in Europe and became the basis of the at- 
tacks on the Spanish system. That he exagger- 
ated fearfully, though perhaps unintentionally, 
there can be no doubt. For instance, he estimates 
the original Indian population of the island of 
Santo Domingo at 3,000,000, and lays the depopu- 
lation of that island to the charge of Spanish 
cruelty. As a matter of fact, the population of 
the island was at most 300,000; and its destruc- 
tion was due more to white man’s disease—small 
pox and measles, against which the Indians took 
no sanitary precautions—than to anything else. 

Spain’s enemies forgot that the denunciations 
of Las Casas were but one side of a bitter con- 
troversy, and that they concerned but one island, 
and but fifty years of Spanish rule. They were 
generalized, and were made the warp and woof 
of the Spanish reputation for cruelty to the In- 
dians down to our own day. 

The second source was concerned more directly 
with the Church. It was a confidential report 
made to the king by two naval officers, Juan and 
Ulloa,—the latter afterwards Spanish colonial 
governor of Louisiana—who went to Peru in 1735 
as representatives of the Crown with La Con- 
damine’s scientific expedition. Their confidential 
report dealt with the weakness of the Spanish 
colonial system in the viceroyalty of Peru—mili- 
tary and naval unpreparedness and abuses of 
local authority. A chapter and a half of the 
work were devoted to the scandal given by some 
of the monks of the Province of Quito. 

Being a secret report, never intended to be 
published, it exposed abuses with a frankness that 
would startle an executive session of our Con- 
gress. The chief abuse pointed out for correc- 
tion was the reprehensible conduct of friars who 
were acting as parish priests in the Indian set- 
tlements. This was an unnatural condition—since 
the distinctive feature of the friar’s life is that 
he be a “frater” or brother, living with his broth- 
ers ina community. This condition was brought 
about, with the approval of the Holy See, in the 
early days, by the fact that the friars originally 
evangelized the Indians, and were retained as 
their pastors through the lack of secular priests 
to fill such charges. To this defect should be 
added the fact that the original lands and Indi- 
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ans allotted for the support of the missions had 
grown in economic importance through their very 
labors to develop the industrial powers of the 
Indians, and the wealth thus produced offered 
unscrupulous parents the temptation to persuade 
their sons to enter the religious life, where they 
would have a secure living and lend dignity to 
the family. 

That Barry was not alone in his view of Eng- 
land’s opportunity in South America is well 
known. England had for three centuries made 
persistent attacks on the South American coast— 
the last ones in 1806 and 1807—without ever 
gaining more than a foothold, and the correspon- 
dence of Monroe, Madison, Jefferson and Rush, 
in the year before the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine, show the gravest apprehensions regard- 
ing England’s policy. 

The authors protest in their introduction that 
their report was intended only for the eyes of 
the king and his ministers, and that it must never 
become the tool of designing and malevolent 
schemers. Their pious wish would have been 
carried out had not the knowledge of the existence 
of the manuscript come to one David Barry, an 
Anglo-Irishman, who “not without great difficul- 
ty,” as he tells us, secured and published the orig- 
inal manuscript in London, in 1826. His prologue, 
which is in striking contrast to that of the 
authors, states that his intention in publishing 
it was to cause England to sieze upon the op- 
portunity then afforded to enlarge her colonial 
empire by crushing the weak republics just carved 
out of Spain’s possessions by the wars of inde- 
pendence. 

She did not follow up the suggestion, however, 
but English and American writers made full use 
of the information furnished by the secret report 
for a relentless campaign against the Church in 
Latin America. They forgot that, as in the case 
of Las Casas, only a small part of one vice- 
royalty was concerned, and that very special con- 
ditions obtained there; they ignored the high trib- 
ute paid the Jesuit reductions among the Maynas 
in the same district; they overlooked the fact 
that Ferdinand VI had, in 1757, acted on the 
suggestion of Juan and Ulloa and removed the 
cause of the evils, by withdrawing the permission 
for friars to become parish priests. Generaliza- 
tions were easy, and translations of the two chap- 
ters dealing with clerical abuses—first under the 
title “Secret Notices of Peru,” and later that of 
“Popery Judged by its Fruits,”—were published 
in Boston for the edification of all good Christians 
and for a standard by which to judge the colonial 
policy of Spain. 

It is only in recent years that American schol- 


ars have made any attempt to go beyond the 
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noticias Secretas for their knowledge of con- 
ditions in colonial South America. The four 
books of Father Zahm seemingly deal with every 
phase of colonial history and are based on a 
marvellous array of scarcely known sources, but 
they are ostensibly travel books, and are only 
an introduction to history. The late E. G. Bourne, 
of Yale, began a sound study of that history, 
with the indispensable equipment of sympathy 
and scholarship, but his premature death left 
his task hardly begun. The results of his search 
through hundreds of interesting volumes are em- 
bodied in his “Spain in America,” published in 
1904. The Universities of Texas and California 
are issuing valuable and important research vol- 
umes, and the splendid library at Harvard is be- 
ginning to be worked. A passing protest should 
be registered against the unsound scholarship of 
Dr. Moses of the University of California, whose 
books, under a camouflage of foot-notes and 
references, convey a false impression, and now 
and then follow untruthful sources in stating 
facts; while a passing tribute should be paid to 
the excellent work of Drs. Bolton and Chapman 
of the same institution. The Hispanic-American 
Review, recently inaugurated under happy aus- 
pices in Washington, is the result of the enthu- 
siasm of such honest men for this work. The 
Catholic Historical Review, published at the Cath- 
olic University of America, is giving all avail- 
able space to the history of the Church of South 
America, and deserves the support of all Cath- 
olics in this splendid undertaking. 

One thing is certain: South America will as- 
sume great importance after the War; South 
American History will be studied for its interest 
by scholars, and for its profit by merchants; and 
Catholics owe it to their religion to see that the 
work of the Church is not misrepresented in these 
studies. 


A Midnight Vision 


(Continued from page 205) 


“divine light,” and with certain helm steered 
their soul in the way of peace. 

Triumphant now these children of the great 
Patriarch passed on towards the Divine Throne 
and as they went the way grew brighter and he 
saw the Holy Father leading them up a “pathway 
strewn with garments and shining with innumer- 
able lamps” and all appeared glorious in the 
sight of the lord. Along the way were innumer- 
able multitudes who seemed to be greeting them 
with tears of joy, saluting them as the instru- 
ments of their salvation; there were other mul- 
titudes who were suffered to partake in a special 
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way of the joy of this happy family and seeing 
this Bro. Wolfgang remembered the promise made 
to St. Benedict by an angel saying that God 
would bestow particular blessings upon all who 
on earth were friends or benefactors of his dis- 
ciples and in these joyful throngs he perceived 
marks of most especial gladness on the faces of 
those who had given a son, a daughter, brother, 
sister, or dear one to the service of the Blessed 
Benedict. 

Now sweet music filled the air and in the long 
distance the happy brother could hear the sound 
of chiming bells. Nearer and nearer they seemed 
to come while as they drew nigh their heavenly 
sweetness seemed to fade away; the vision grew 
dim and passed away. Above him was the noise 
of hurrying feet—his confreres were making 
haste to obey the summons of the matin bells, 
pealing in the tower. 

As the invalid brother sat musing over his 
dream, sorrowful that he could now join the 


, choir neither on earth nor in heaven where the 


Blessed continue that Divine Office which here 
below was their chief occupation, there came the 
steady flow of voices chanting the divine praises; 
and he mused upon the many years and the many 
generations that had taken up those praises in 
the early hours while the world slept in peace or 
caroused in debauchery, and he wondered, too, 
how long the foundation of the Holy Father 
would stand. Then he remembered, and the 
thought filled him with joy, he remembered the 
promises which a tradition tells us were made 
by an angel to St. Benedict, that the school of 
divine service established by the holy Founder 
should continue to the end of time; that in the 
last days it should be of great service to the 
Church and strengthen the faithful in the time 
of greatest trial; that not one of his order should 
be lost provided he remain true to his vocation; 
that all those who persecute his order shall, un- 
less they repent, come to a bad end; whereas Al- 
mighty God will bless and protect in a special 
way all who are friends and benefactors of the 
disciples of St. Benedict. 


Pat was learning to drive a car. The car was 
old and, as Pat worked all day at the Univer- 
sity, his automobiling was done by night on a 
country road, so that accidents multiplied, and 
Pat’s predicaments became the amusement of 
the campus. Even the President condescended 


to twit him one day, inquiring: 

“Pat, now just how do you bring your machine 
to a stop?” 

“At every second telephone post, sir,” was 
Pat’s unabashed reply. 
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GOD WILLS IT! 

















ARCHBISHOP’S RESIDENCE, 
NORWOOD, OHIO, 


June, 24, 1919. 
St. Meinrad Seminary Unit, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Dear Crusaders: 


The effort to awaken and stimulate amongst 
students attending Seminaries, Colleges, and A- 
cademies, an interest in the important work of 
saving souls, is, indeed, most praiseworthy and 
deserves energetic encouragement. Every Catho- 
lic, who loves his faith and appreciates its real 
and manifold blessings, will cheerfully and gener- 
ously help by every means in his power to ex- 
tend it to those who are deprived of it. How 
great endeavors are not made by non-Catholics 
to propagate the tenets of their religion! Will 
we who have the true faith suffer ourselves to 
be outdone in our efforts to extend it by the en- 
deavors of non-Catholics in behalf of their reli- 
gious opinions? To permit this would be a crying 
shame and dire disgrace. 

I most heartily, therefore, endorse the Cath- 
olic Students’ Mission Crusade, whose object is 
to promote the interest of home and foreign mis- 
sions; and I bless it. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
+ Henry Moeller, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


Etiquette 


HAT would we think of a person calling 
W himself our friend who would, while in at- 
 tendance at our birthday celebration, dis- 
tribute valuable gifts to others of his acquaint- 
ance and offer us only a very inferior present 
or none at all? We would very justly feel slight- 
ed and inclined to question the sincerity of his 
friendship. 

But, before passing judgment on the ingrate, 
let us stop a moment and see whether we our- 
selves do not, at least once a year, offer just 
such an offence to our best friend while attending 
His birthday celebration. Do we not thought- 

y give presents, many of them worth several 

ars apiece, on Christmas day to mere ac- 
ee while all that we think to give to 

Christ Child, whose birthday party we pro- 
fess to be attending, are a few words of congrat- 
ulation together with a great number of requests 
for favors we desire from Him. While we bring 
ourselves to make many sacrifices to be able to 
hand out to our friends such presents as we deem 
will be appreciated, we scarce make any sacrifice 
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Catholic Students’ Mission. Crusade 


St. MeErnRAD SEMINARY UNIT 


in connection with the gift we lay at the feet of 
the Infant Savior. How different did the Wise 
Men from the Orient act when they offered their 
presents of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. It 
is likely that they offered presents to the Roman 
governor of Palestine, but we may be sure that 
their most expensive gifts were reserved for Him, 
Whom they had come to adore, and Whose birth- 
day they wished to thus make happy. 

Does our most expensive gift go to the Christ 
Child? Or does He come second, or third, or 
tenth on our list of presents? Or does He re- 
ceive any portion of our material goods at all? 
If we have been slighting this best of friends 
heretofore, how can we avoid doing so this year? 
We have scarcely two months in which to find 
a solution to our problem. 

Perhaps the manner in which one Catholic 
family has solved the question may help us out 
of our difficulty. Every member of this family, 
from Papa and Mamma down to Baby Rose, 
made the simple resolution of giving to the Christ 
Child, in addition to their prayers, a real gift 
having a monetary value exceeding—at least by 
a few cents—any one other gift on Christmas 
day to any of their other acquaintances or 
friends. Thus they made sure that the Christ 
Child was not slighted on His birthday. To be 
sure mother was given an expensive dress on 
Thanksgiving Day, for it was felt that this gift 
and a more expensive one for the Holy Infant 
could not well be afforded at Christmas time, and 
father’s practical mind advised this arrange- 
ment. 

Are we this year going to give our most ex- 
pensive Christmas gift to the Christ Child to be 
used by Him in furthering his Holy Religion in 
foreign lands, among heathen children, as well 
as in our own country, among “them that sit in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death”? 

If this is our intention, doesn’t it seem a shame 
to keep such a splendid idea to ourselves? Why 
not suggest the idea to others and thus enable 
them not only to do the right thing but also to 
get a greater amount of joy out of the beautiful 
Christmas season? 


OUR FREE MISSION LECTURE 


Several series of colored lantern slides, made 
from actual photographs and drawings, and ac- 
companied by explanatory lectures, have been 
selected by the St. Meinrad Seminary Unit of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade as the 
means best suited to bring to the minds of grow- 
ing American boys and girls a practical knowl- 
edge of the missionary work now being done in 
foreign lands. 
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The seventy or more seminarists composing the 
St. Meinrad Seminary Unit have to date compiled 
illustrated lectures on the following countries: 
Africa, 90 slides; China, 90 slides; India, 94 
slides; and the Philippine Islands, 90 slides. 

An additional short lecture, which is loaned 
together with any of the above lectures, is of a 
general introductory nature. It consists of 45 
slides and is known as “Lecture No. 1.” It 
graphically tells the story of the great missions 
entrusted by Almighty God to various viceroys 
prior to the coming of Christ,—from the first 
mission of the Archangel Michael to dislodge the 
rebellious Lucifer to the mission of St. John the 
Baptist. 

The African lecture commences with the birth 
of Christ, and, confining itself thereafter to the 
Dark Continent, narrates and illustrates the his- 
tory of the African missions to the present cen- 
tury. A fair knowledge of the country and of 
the natives is imparted in the course of the hour 
and a half talk. The lecture is written in lan- 
guage suited to the comprehension of young chil- 
dren, and yet is not so simple in style as to be 
unsuited for older persons. 

The illustrated talk on China is intended more 
especially for high school and college students. 
An interesting discourse, illustrated throughout, 
on the natural geography, the customs and indus- 
trial life of the people, paves the way for the 
historical narration of the Christian missionary 
activity in China. 

The remaining two lectures in like manner 
treat of India and the Philippine Islands, and 
impart, in addition to the Catholic missionary 
history, much information regarding the native 
industrial, political, and social life. 

The five lectures, with accompanying slides, are 
loaned gratis to any missionary society, whether 
in a college, high school, academy, religious com- 
munity, or parish, in any state of the Union or 
in Canada, regardless of whether the borrower 
is, or is not, affiliated with the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade. Borrowers will of course de- 
fray express transportation charges on the slides. 

While we do not doubt that, during the past 
year, you have read various press notices of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, we fear that 
the appeal has not struck home with sufficient 
force. Perhaps the fact that the whole affair 
is an appeal caused you to view it with disfavor. 

But the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade is 
not an idle project. It is a movement of such 
noble purpose, pure motive, simple means, and 
wide scope that thinking Catholics see that they 
can not pass it by indifferently. 

Catholic students the world over are lining up 
with the Crusade in large numbers. Not to 
mention Units in Ireland and Holland, upwards 
of 40 American institutions have rallied ’round 
our standard. At the District Convention for 
the Province of Cincinnati, held at Jasper, Indi- 
ana, last July, 17 colleges and academies of the 
Archdiocese were represented. This rapid and 
widespread growth proves that students place 
reliance in the claims of the Crusade. 

The time is ripe for action on the part of such 
organizations as the Crusade. Reconstruction is 
the slogan of the day. While countless agencies 
strive to foist their peculiar brand of uplift on 
humanity, ought not Catholics bestir themselves 
toward rebuilding the world around the one true 
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corner-stone, Christ? It is to accomplish such a 
purpose, to make the world safe for Christiani- 
ty, that our missionaries are sacrificing their all, 
After God’s grace, these zealous laborers rely 
for success on the generous support of the faith- 
ful. The Crusade will not have failed if it as- 
sists in intensifying and spreading Catholics’ de- 
votedness to the missionary cause. 


Our Brethren in Glory 


All Saints! What a happy feast! What joy- 
ful thoughts and lofty sentiments this day calls 
forth in us. All Saints!—canonized and not can- 
onized. On the sanctity of many the Church has 
put the seal and stamp of her approval. But 
there are multitudes in glory on whom she has 
made no pronouncement. What rejoicing within 
Heaven’s portals when the Church Militant u- 
nites with the Church Triumphant in this great 
festivity. The Saints in glory are our brethren. 
They have persevered in good and have died in 
the grace of God, therefore they are now enjoy- 
ing the unspeakable delights of paradise. We, 
too, are destined to share their happiness, but 
on condition that we imitate them, follow in their 
footsteps, and persevere to the end in the friend- 
ship of God. If we would be their friends in 
Heaven, we must be their friends on earth. 
Prayer and the frequentation of the sacraments 
have the power to bring about this happy state. 

The Saints have attained their sanctity through 
prayer and voluntary penances, through suffer- 
ings borne with resignation to the holy will of 
God, through love for God and the desire to 
please Him, through the sacraments of Penance 
and the Eucharist. Here they beheld their God 
under the most humble appearances; they now 
behold Him face to face. Their happiness, their 
delight, is complete, supreme. On earth they 
were in constant dread of losing Him; in Heav- 
en all possibility of loss is far removed. 

What they have done we also can do. The 
thought of all their fasts and self-inflicted pun- 
ishments make us shudder. Yet we are not re 
quired to do extraordinary things. If we but 
try to love God and perform our ordinary duties 
well, we can attain to great sanctity. If we are 
obedient to the laws of God’s Church, and fre- 
quently unite ourselves with Him in the great 
sacrament of His love, we are saints. We need 
not do wonderful things that are beyond the 
powers of man, for such things do not consititute 
sanctity. We can be saints without healing the 
sick or raising the dead to life. One thing alone 
is necessary—the undying friendship of 


Our Lady 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


In thee earth’s beauty was most pure, most fair, 
Shrined was thy soul in templed palace bright, 
Whereon whose altar lay God’s lambking white, 

Making of thee a very House of Prayer. 

Before thy presence, hovering in the air, 
Ecstatic angels bowed in sheer delight, 
For well they knew within thy Monstrance 


Light, 
Hidden, alone, Christ Jesus rested there! 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 





Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


With this issue we begin Abbot Gueranger’s 
little work on the Oblate Society. We shall add 
a short commentary, as we proceed. 


THE CHURCH 
or 
THE SOCIETY OF DIVINE PRAISE 


Chapter 1 


Since our Lord Jesus Christ imparts to His 
faithful, by means of His Church, all the graces 
which He has merited by His Incarnation and 
Redemption, Christians ought to have nothing 
more at heart than to remain united to this 
Holy Church, which, being the Spouse of our 
Savior, is at the same time their Mother. 

In order to increase their confidence in her, 
and to revive the sense of union with her which 
ought to be abidingly theirs, a pious association 
has been formed, of persons whose aim it is to 
acknowledge the benefits which God confers upon 
us through His Church, and to cling most closely 
to her, in order to be joined more and more in- 
timately to her Divine Spouse. aye 

To the members of this Association it will be 
evident that, the closer they keep themselves to 
the Mother our Lord has given them, the safer 
they will be, and the more meritorious will be 
their works. ; 

To this holy Church their mind and heart will 
be in entire submission; always ready to accept, 
as matter of faith, all things that she has taught 
to be so, all that she teaches or will teach to be 
so, until the end of time. 

This disposition of submission and love in re- 
gard to holy Church will prompt them to unite 
with her in all works having God’s worship for 
their object—works which, at the same time, 
promote God’s- glory and their own sanctifica- 
tion and merit. 


COMMENTARY 


It will be seen from this concise introduction 
of the learned Abbot, that he wishes to lay down 
a principle for the Oblates, namely, that they 
are not expected to accomplish anything extra- 
ordinary by their membership in the Society, 
but merely to have at hand a powerful means 
for living a good, practical life as Catholics. 
Nowadays, when the almighty dollar stalks the 
earth in supreme bombast, people seem to be 
growing more and more imbued with an opposite 
principle, to-wit, that it is not to our advantage 
to find means to do the old things well, but 
rather to invent altogether new things. The 
Protestants of today are zealously concerned 
with a plan to unite Christendom; however, their 
zeal is not centered on a grasping of the old and 
tried means, the Sacraments that Christ estab- 
lished, but on some wonderful new invention, 
some magic melting-pot, into which all manner 
of spiritual metal, all the way from Luther t- 
Mrs. Eddy, may be thrown, melted, and poure” 
out as pure gold! This is our modern alchemy: 


But God is not many, He is one; and the unity 
of the Church He established is His mirror. 
That Church is just as holy and undivided as it 
ever was and needs no unification or reconstruc- 
tion; but those who have fallen away from her, 
they are the ones who need the unification and 
reconstruction by returning to the fold! This is 
why the holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, when 
asked by the promoters of this Protestant dream, 
to join their ranks, answered that, while he was 
very glad that they were alive to their lack of 
unity, he himself, as head of the one and only 
Church, could not consistently accept their invi- 
tation, but that he would be very glad to see 
them return to Christ’s true fold! 

Says Abbot Gueranger: “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ a to His faithful, by means of His 
Church, all the graces He has merited.” Consider 
these words: “by means of His Church.” They 
are just the words which the Protestants deny. 
They hold that Christ imparts His graces by 
means of any and every institution which hap- 
pens to put out its sign. Because Luther was 
dissatisfied with certain regulations, he claimed 
a right to take away the authority of the Po 
and dictate to mankind himself. We say, he 
‘took it away,’ but he really did not do so, for 
God did not give it to him; he only thought he 
took it! And all that followed him were duped 
as well as he; and they are still duped; and 
they will continue to be duped as long as they 
hold to their present course. Luther did not 
succeed in changing the Church; he only went 
his own way. And what is true of him, is true 
of Henry VIII, Wesley, and all the rest. Prot- 
estants are therefore just where they began,— 
without the Sacraments, and therefore without 
the duly appointed means through which 
Christ’s merits flow. They have no Confession, 
they have no Blessed Eucharist, they have no 
Extreme Unction; all they have is that which 
even Demosthenes and Cicero possessed,—the 
gift of oratory. Their churches are cold and 
unspiritual, except for their ‘human’ orators. Not 
even the cross adorns their spires! And still they, 
who have thrown away the comforts and joys 
of Christ’s giving, would form a league of the 
world’s religions. “By means of His Church,” 
says Abbot Gueranger, not “by means of His 
Churches!” . 

Again, the Abbot says: “Christians ought to 
have nothing more at heart, than to remain unit- 
ed to this holy Church,....their Mother.” Why 
do so many apostatize from holy Mother Church? 
This is not very difficult to answer, no more than 
to answer the question: Why did Luther leave 
the Church? For the simple reason lies at the 
bottom of both their decision and his: lack of 
love for the Church. To ‘have something at 
heart,’ means that we appreciate sincerely all it 
does for us and that therefore we love it and 
cling to it with might and main. What love did 
Luther have for the Church? We may easil 
see by consulting history on the manner in whi 
he treated her head and representative, the Pope! 
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And what love do our present-day apostates have 
for the Church? This too can easily be seen by 
the hatred which they often engender for the 
Mother they have repudiated. No one can cease 
to love and still be faithful! We must love the 
Church with heart and soul if we desire to pre- 
serve our faith intact, and we must appreciate 
and cling to all the aids and spiritual means 
which she puts into our hands. It is no wonder 
that lukewarm Christians fall away from the 
Church! 

The Abbot continues: “In order to...... re- 
vive the sense of union with her....a pious As- 
sociation has been formed,” etc., as above. Read 
this whole sentence over very carefully; i 
aims directly at inculeating a fundamental prin- 
ciple, a principle which should be to the Oblate 
as his daily food,—the principle of holding close 
to holy Mother Church! This principle, says the 
far-seeing Abbot, is not only desirable as a pos- 
session in the soul, arguing fidelity and virtue, 
but its essence ought to be in evidence, proving 
its genuine quality,—progress. As we grow old- 
er we ought to become more and more united to 
that dear Mother; hence age ought not cause 
us to abandon the Sacraments and those spiritual 
riches found in the Church, but rather to cling 
to them more closely than ever. 

The Abbot adds: “The closer they keep them- 
selves to the Mother our Lord has given them, 
the safer they will be, and the more meritorious 
will be their works.” Here is an inducement. 
To be safe, means more than we think; it means 
protection against thieves and malefactors. The 
soul is like a child; leave it to itself, and soon 
both body and soul are ruined; but place it under 
the guardianship of a trusty and watchful keep- 
er, and it will develop into a medel young man 
or woman. The Catholic Church, it is true, re- 

uires more of us than other churches; but where 
there are more requirements, the wages are high- 
er! At death we may close our eyes in joy, if 
we have lived our lives closely joined to the life 
of holy Mother Church. But what if we have 
left her? Or shall we be able to excuse ourselves, 
saying: ‘We were pulled away from her?’ It 
matters not whether a man starves because he 
himself refuses to eat or because others induce 
him thereunto; he starves,—and that is the sore 
spot! 

The Abbot says further: “To this holy Church 
their mind and heart will be in entire submis- 
sion.” By the submission of our mind to holy 
Mother Church we mean—unsullied faith; by 
the submission of our heart—practical deeds. 

Finally the Abbot adds: “This disposition. ... 
will prompt them to unite with her in all works 
having God’s worship for their object.” Catho- 
lics worthy of the name do not dislike to go to 
Church. They do not find that haven of salva- 
tion a nauseating meeting-place, where the soon- 
er affairs are attended to, the better! They do 
not refuse to listen willingly to a straight-for- 
ward sermon of their pastor. They do not close 
their ears when he tells them they ought to love 
the reception of the Sacraments more. They do 
not try to save time by coming to Mass as late 
as possible. They do not find all sorts of duties 
to perform as soon as the church-bell rings. They 
do not look upon their holy religion as a burden, 
but rather as a comfort and necessity. They do 
not allow their children to grow up as they please, 
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but diligently send them to the catechism class, 
where they are told how to become real Catholics, 
In fine they do not pull down, but they build up. 

This is Abbot Gueranger’s idea of the founda- 
tion of an Oblate. We shall continue his text 
and this commentary in the next issue. 


The Poor Souls 


But let us not be so enraptured by our con- 
templation of celestial joys as to forget the 
wretched state of those friends of God who, 
though no longer in the flesh, are not yet admit- 
ted to the beatific vision. Let us cast an eye of 
pity and compassion on those who are ing 
pur; of all defilement that they may soon be 
made worthy to enter the portals of Heaven. 
Even in the Old Testament prayer was offered 
for the dead. Judas Machabeus collected 12,000 
drachms of silver and sent it to the temple at 
Jerusalem to have sacrifices offered up for the 
dead, for “it is a holy and wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed 
from their sins.” 

The Poor Souls appeal to us; they cry to us 
for help. They are God’s chosen friends and do 
not stand in danger of being lost, yet they suffer 
intensely and must endure their punishment un- 
til the last farthing is paid, for nothing defiled 
can enter Heaven. By prayers, indulgences, and 
mortifications, we can help them discharge the 
debt they owe to God’s justice. They cannot help 
themselves. They stretch forth their hands to 
us and piteously € a spiritual alms: a prayer, 
an indulgence, a Holy Communion, or some other 

work. Who is so hard of heart as to turn 
a deaf ear to their appeal? 


Charity demands that we help them, for they 
are our brethren. They are poor and in great 
need; we are wealthy in so far as we have at 


our disposal the sacraments, the means of 

and prayer. If we help them by prayer and good 
works, they will help us. Our works of charity 
will neither be forgotten nor lost. God Himself 
will have regard to the acts of charity we have 
performed in taking pity on His suffering men- 
bers. There are people who say that they have 
never asked the Poor Souls for anything which 
they did not get. 

The day may not be far distant when we too 
shall be numbered among the Poor Souls. Poor, 
poor souls, indeed, shall we then be if we have 
not followed the promptings of charity and as- 
sisted those who are now suffering. Midst agony 
and torture we shall have time to repent of and 
bewail our present indifference. This is now the 
month of the Poor Souls. Let us lay up trea- 
sures in God’s storehouse from which we may 
draw in the day of need. 


A group of clergymen were discussing the 
value of preparation for their sermons. Fa 
N ., @ rural pastor, spoke in favor of the ex- 
tempore effort. 

“I prepared a sermon once most carefully,” 
he said, “and I have never heard one word from 





it. The very next sermon I preached I delivered 
absolutely extemporaneously, and I am still hear 
ing of it to this day.” 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Airplane mail service, which has been run- 
ning for more than a year between New York and 
Chicago, is soon to be helped by a chain of radio 
stations. Watch will be kept for the aviators, 
and information sent to help and expedite their 
work. 

—In a modern airship of the rigid type, there 
are, according to the Engineer, 20,000 different 
parts, a total length of structural material of 
20 miles, 60 miles of wire, and over 2,000,000 
rivets. 

—Wireless communication with Germany has 
been resumed in a limited way by the American 
Government. 

—An unofficial record of the highest altitude 
reached by an airplane, 34,000 feet, was given 
in last month’s GRAIL. The same plane later re- 
peated its trial officially, and rose to the height 
of 34,610 feet. At this height, the thermometer 
showed 43 below zero. The trial took place at 
Mineola, L. I., in an American triplane. 

—The pioneer inventors of typewriters never 
thought of writing business letters by machine. 
They merely wanted to help the blind. 

—Fond parents are very proud to say of their 
young hopeful: “He has grown an inch.” But 
growth otherwise than height is not easily ascer- 
tained. A New York doctor has devised a 
‘measurgraph’ to record exact width and thick- 
ness throughout the body. The principle of this 
is simply to impose the negative of a screen, i. e., 
cross lines upon the negative of a picture of the 
child. Future pictures of the child will be taken 
with the same camera and at the same distance. 
The same screen is always used, and any changes 
in the size of body are determined by comparative 
readings with the former photographs. 

—A forty ton marine boiler was recently car- 
ried on rubber tires. This is claimed as the 
record load so far. The load was so heavy that 
two tires, each ten inches wide and forty inches 
in diameter, were placed side by side on each 
metal wheel. 

—The discove of a new low-temperature 
brazing compound, called nitro-spelter, makes it 

ible for even the least skilled mechanic to 
raze together cracked castings made of iron, 
bronze, or brass. The new compound melts at 
300 degrees Fahrenheit and brazes perfectly. The 
compound has been found especially suitable for 
automobile work. 

—A new chisel steel hard enough to scratch 
glass has been perfected. It is expected to be of 
great utility in the mechanical industry. 

_ —An engine, using both gas and steam, prom- 
ises great economy in fuel power. It is both a 
combustion engine and a steam engine. The 
piston first sucks in a charge of air and gas; 
the explosion of the charge drives the piston 
down; steam pressure on the other side then 
drives it up. The steam is generated by making 

water jacket part of the circulating system 
of the boiler, whilst the exhaust gases are used 
to preheat the feed water. 


—Wireless telephony has received an interest- 
ing application in the Walter Reid Hospital at 
Washington, D. C. All that a patient has to do 
in order to receive a message is to attach one of 
the plain wire terminals of his ordinary telephone 
receiver to the springs of his , a steam radi- 
ator, or almost any other convenient metallic 
object. The other terminal of the receiver ends 
in a metallic handle which he holds. A phono- 
graph in the library, or a speaker’s voice is the 
sending station. A curious fact is that the tighter 
the patient squeezes his metallic handle, the 
louder he hears the music. He can vary the 
intensity of the music to suit his feelings at the 
moment, or lay the instrument aside and have 
silence. Many a listener to other music covets 
the same possibilities. 

—aA traveling greenhouse is now on the mar- 
ket. Like a sitting hen that will move from nest 
to nest when each batch of eggs is hatched, there 
is now a greenhouse that will move from bed to 
bed when each batch of plants no longer needs 
protection. The greenhouse is raised on wheels 
that run on tracks placed about six feet apart. 
To move it, the gardener turns a wheel. 

—Important phone messages can now be per- 
manently recorded. An ordinary phonographic 
recorcer, so extensively used for dictation, is 
connected through a special instrument with the 
telephone. The wax cylinder of the phonograph 
stores for future use or misuse the conversations 
of both parties. 

—Dry batteries differ from wet ‘fire water’ in 
not improving with age, and fail often at the 
most unexpected moment. The materials, how- 
ever, that form a dry battery, do not, before as- 
semblage, deteriorate with age, and may now be 
purchased in convenient form to be put together 
as occasion requires. 

—In Alaska the motor-sled threatens to replace 
the dog in the transportation system, at least over 
the important mail routes. 

—tThe entire fire-alarm system of San Fran- 
cisco is controlled from one room, which is said 
to be fire-proof, earthquake-proof, mob-proof, and 
burglar-proof. 

—tThe ordinary locomotive is one of the most 
wasteful of heat engines, for it transforms only 
8 percent of the heat energy into mechanical 
energy as compared with 17 percent for the best 
stationary engine, and with 25 percent for the 
gasoline engine. This wastefulness is lessened 
on many modern locomotives by using the ex- 
haust steam to preheat the cold water before it 
is forced into the boilers. Nearly all stationary 
engines do this, but application to locomotives has 
been difficult owing to the weight of the acces- 
sory apparatus. 

—Radio amateurs are happy over the permis- 
sion of the Government that they may send wire- 
less messages. Excerpts from the Navy Depart- 
ment’s orders are: “The Secretary of the Navy 
authorizes the announcement that.... all re- 


strictions on amateur and amateur stations are 
removed...... In so far as amateurs are con- 
cerned, radio resumes its pre-war status under 
the Department of Commerce.” The Navy De- 
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partment has given still more evidence of its 
benevolent spirit towards wireless amateurs by 
sending broadcast at stated times from naval 
stations wireless bulletins of general interest, 
such as weather forecasts, brief news items, sim- 
ple code messages, etc. 

—A dungeon of rot is a sinister and odorous 
place at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. Here are kept all the diseases that can 
attack wood, and wood is inoculated in order to 
demonstrate the effect of different toxins. The 
toxins are mainly mineral poisons, which may 
safeguard various kinds of wood against rots, 
if the test results satisfactorily. 

—To many minds the corncod is of use only 
for making the “Missouri meerschaum” or for 
fires. A chemist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has discovered a way of making glue 
from the corncob, and he claims that thirty tons 
of glue can be made from a hundred tons of cobs. 

—Novel experiments are being made in using 
Zeppelins as mother-ships for airplanes. The 
airplane is carried suspended below the Zeppelin, 
and can be released at a moment’s notice to act 
independently. The great difficulty is the return 
to the mother-ship. 

—Bad odors are to be put to a good use by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The keenness, alert- 
ness, and reliability of the human nose as a de- 
tector of odors, good and bad, has suggested the 
use of odors for conveying signals to workers in 
mines and factories. A malodorous substance, in 
the form of gas or vapor, is mixed with the air 
that is forced through the mine for ventilating 
purposes, and gives notice of danger to the min- 
ers. Some substances have names as bad as the 
odors, for instance, allyl isothiocyanate. 

—A New York tailor is making clothes of 
heavy apes. The completed suit is said to wear 
—three days! 

—A combination tractor and motor truck has 
been placed on the market. In about twenty min- 
utes time, the rubber tired wheels of the truck 
can be substituted for the steel wheels of the 
tractor, and the machine is ready for the road. 

REv. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—Dr. Kuno Meyer, the greatest Celtic scholar 
of the age, has just died at Leipzic. Dr. Meyer 
was born at Hamburg, Dec. 20, 1858. He at- 
tended the schools of his native city, then studied 
at the University of Leipzic, where he specialized 
in Celtic philology. He was made director of the 
school of Irish learning in the University of 
Dublin and later became a member of the facul- 
ty of the University of Liverpool. A few years 
ago Dr. Meyer visited the United States. 

—A military pilgrimage of thanksgiving is to 
be held in France, Nov. 11th, to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the armistice. 

—According to reports there is in the United 
States a shortage of 38,000 teachers, while 
65,000 incompetent teachers are employed be- 
cause qualified teachers cannot be obtained. This 
deficiency is due, no doubt, in great measure, to 
the fact that day laborers and other wage earn- 
ers are better paid than the teaching profession. 
It is a notorious fact that at present unskilled 
laborers are drawing higher salaries than many 
professors of college and university. 
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—St. Mary’s Indian Mission, near Omak, 
Wash., was partially destroyed by fire, Oct. 5th. 
No lives were lost. The damage done to proper- 
ty is estimated at $50,000. Some insurance was 
carried. 

—The Alabama legislature has passed two anti- 
Catholic bills: the abolishing of Columbus Day 
as a state holiday; the inspection of convents, 
asylums, and hospitals. 

—From Honolulu comes the announcement that 
a cure has been found for leprosy. We hope the 
report is true. 

—Owing to a strike of the printers in New 
York City, 152 magazines are temporarily sus- 
pended. The Messenger of the Sacred Heart is 
among those affected. 

—On Oct. 15th the Rt. Rev. John J. Hennessy, 
bishop of Wichita, Kan., celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his elevation to the priesthood. Among 
the clergy present were two archbishops and nine 
bishops. For thirty years, through seasons of 
drouth and crop failures, his lordship kept the 
wheels turning for the Catholic Advance, the 
diocesan paper, and thus promoted the interests 
of the Church and the Catholic cause among his 
children on the western plains. 

—Rt. Rev. Philip J. Garrigan, bishop of Sioux 
City, Iowa, died in his eightieth year on Oct. 
14th. Bishop Garrigan was born in Ireland in 
1840. Ordained at Troy, N. Y., June 11, 1870, 
he labored first as curate at St. John’s Church, 
Worcester, Mass. He was then appointed director 
of the Troy Seminary. In 1888 he became the 
first vice-rector of the Catholic University at 
Washington, D. C. On May 25, 1902 he was 
consecrated first bishop of Sioux City. 

—To supply the great need of priests in 
France, the archbishop of Bourges has opened a 
seminary in the abbey of Fontevrault. To en- 
courage late vocations, a three years’ course has 
been arranged for elderly men who desire to be- 
come priests. 

—aAn international basilica is to be built on 
Mount Tabor, the Mount of the Transfigura- 
tion, at a cost of about 200,000 pounds sterling. 
Each nation is to build its own chapel in the 
grand basilica. 

—The Knights of Columbus are perfecting 
plans for a system of night schools throughout 
the country. 

—Marshal Ferdinand Foch, the victorious lead- 
er of the French forces in the recent bloody tur- 
moil overseas, will, it is reported, head the Ameri- 
can Legion parade through Minneapolis on Ar- 
mistice Day, Nov. 11th. Another report, how- 
ever, says that the Marshal is expected to arrive 
at New York from France on Nov. 11th. 


—The Hog Island Shipyard has, in the space 
of ten months, delivered to Uncle Sam fifty steel 
vessels with a total tonnage of 391,250, dead 
weight. In the same period 495 new steel ships 
were delivered to the Shipping Board by other 
American yards. It is said that the United 
States is now the greatest shipbuilding nation 
in the world. 

—When the sixth 
of baseball was playe 


ame of the world series 
at Cincinnati, the sum 


of over $100,000 was taken in for admission tick- 
ets. 

—On the night of Oct. 10th, the residence of 
Bishop Tihen, of Denver, was entered by rob 
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bers who secured only five dollars in stamps and 
several dollars in cash. 

—A Denver lady, according to the Denver 
Catholic Register, of Oct. 16th, was, through the 
powerful intercession of the great St. Ann, cured 
on Oct. 10th of tumors on the breast. A fourth 
novena had just been concluded. Oil blessed at 
the shrine of St. Ann in Canada was used. 

—Among the telegrams of sympathy received 
at the White House — President Wilson’s 
illness, was one from His Holiness, Pope Bene- 
dict XV, who wishes and prays for a speedy re- 
covery and desires to be kept informed of the 
condition of the illustrious patient. 

—The Vincentian Fathers, gathered in Rome 
for the election of a superior general, have 
chosen the Very Rev. Francis Verdier for that 
exalted office. 

—The meeting of the Catholic Hierarchy in 
Washington, known as the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, appointed five boards, over each 
of which a bishop presides, viz: education, social 
work, press and literature, lay societies, home 
and foreign missions. 

—Harvard has conferred upon King Albert 
and Cardinal Mercier the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws; the K. of C. have bestowed 
upon these same distinguished personages honor- 
ary membership in their Order. Columbia Uni- 
versity and Princeton have also decorated His 
Eminence with an LL. D. Furthermore, the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Pittsburgh likewise 
honored the Cardinal with degrees; the Universi- 
ty of St. Louis gave hima D. D. At the Catho- 
lic University King Albert received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws while the Queen was made 
a Doctor of Literature. Thus has royalty in 
Church and State been honored in our Republic. 
—Let us hope this may not give occasion to 
honor-seekers abroad to approach the Mecca of 
the western seas. If it does, we may soon ex- 
pect an avalanche of petty princes flocking to 
our attractive shores to—gather up gold from 
our streets, to catch pretty heiresses, and—be 
“doctored” by our universities. 

—The English fought the Germans to a finish, 
but now many of the Tommies in the army of the 
occupation have been conquered by the irresisti- 
ble charms of their enemies’ fair daughters and 
will go back home with German wives. A re- 
turned British soldier reports having seen twen- 
ty-three such marriages on one morning in the 
Cologne Cathedral. 

—tThe new rector of the Irish College at Rome 
is the Very Rev. Dr. Hagan, the former vice- 
rector. 

—A drive is on in South Dakota to raise a 
million dollars to remove Columbus College, in 
charge of the Viatorians, from Chamberlain to 
Sioux Falls, the episcopal city. 

—The Jews of Jerusalem have appealed to the 
Father of Christendom, asking him to use his 
influence to cause the cessation of the massacres, 
which they say are taking place in Poland, Lith- 
uania, and Ruthenia. 

—Admiral Wm. S. Benson and Major-General 
Thos. H. Barry, both having reached the age 
limit, sixty-four, have been automatically re- 

from military service. 

_—The United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety announces an intercollegiate historical com- 
petition, which will be open to all undergraduate 
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students of Catholic universities, colleges, and 
seminaries. The Scciety offers $100 for the best 
essay, which is to be submitted Jan. 1, 1920. 

—The Rt. Rev. Arthur Drossaerts, D. D., is 
erecting a theological seminary at San Antonio, 
Texas. 

—lIf reports are true, we may soon see “Fords” 
bobbing and snorting across the Atlantic. Hen- 
ry Ford is said to be considering the running of 
a line of steamers to Ireland. 

—The Rt. Rev. Henry J. Tihen, D. D., bishop 
of Denver, designated Oct. 19th as Press Sun- 
day for the State of Colorado. He urged all the 
priests of his diocese to lay stress upon the im- 
portance of the Catholic Press and upon the ne- 
cessity of reading Catholic literature. 


—In 1914 some Jesuit Fathers discovered, in 
a cave on the Isle of Jersey, the teeth, bones, 
and antlers of an extinct deer belonging to the 
Pliocene Age. Similar relics have also been found 
at Auvergne, France. 

—The Alexian Brothers recently celebrated 
the golden jubilee of the foundation of their 
hospital at St. Louis. 

—In fulfilment of a vow made in 1916, that, 
if their city be spared the horrors of war and 
their arms successful, they would build a 
church in honor of Our Lady, the Venetians have 
laid the corner stone and are now erecting the 
sacred edifice. 

—During the war 8000 church bells were taken 
from the Venetian provinces to be turned from 
bearers of glad tidings to fearful instruments 
dealing death and destruction. Thus far only 
twenty have been recovered. 

—King Albert of Belgium and his royal con- 
sort, Queen Elizabeth, attended Pontifical High 
Mass at the Cathedral at Boston, on Oct. 4th. 
On the following Sunday -they worshiped at the 
ancient Spanish Mission of Santa Barbara, Cal. 
At the portals of the church they were received 
by the humble sons of St. Francis, who conduct- 
ed their illustrious guests to seats in the sanctu- 
ary. After Mass the royal couple were enter- 
tained by their hosts. The Queen was the first 
woman in nineteen years to pass inside the gar- 
den walls. President McKinley’s wife was the 
last to be accorded this rare privilege. Before 
leaving, His Majesty planted a cypress tree 
while the Queen planted an orange tree, as a 
memorial of their visit. 

—Bya oy decree of the Holy Father, bish- 
ops throughout the world were given the facul 
to permit in each parish on Sunday, Nov. 2nd, 
a requiem for the Poor Souls. All Souls’ Day, 
ime is transferred as usual to Monday, Nov. 


—Berlin, the capital of the German states, and 
Bavaria, a state of the German Republic, have 
each sent representatives to the Holy See. 

—Msgr. E. J. Vattman, the oldest chaplain 
in point of service in the United States Army, is 
dead. He served in Indian campaigns, in the 
Philippines, in the Spanish-American War, and 
in the recent world-war. Last May he celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, on 
which occasion he was made a monsignor. His 
body was laid to rest at Fort Sheridan. 

—Havana, Key West, and Miami expect, by 
Dec. ist, to have interurban airplane service. 

Investment, finance, and management of 
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property, is a new course of instruction opened 
for women at Boston Universtity. 

—On Wednesday, Oct. 15th, sixty-six airplanes 
started on their coast to coast flight from Mine- 
ola, N. Y., to San Francisco. They planned to 
cover the distance, 5402 miles, in 54 hours of 
actual flying time. By Saturday three planes 
had reached the coast. Lieut. Belvin W. May- 
nard, a Baptist minister, was the first to arrive 
in 25 hours actual flying time. The following 
Friday he expected to be back at Mineola, taking 
nine days for the flight.—Five aviators were 
killed in accidents; sixteen planes were compelled 
to drop out of the race. 

—Very Rev. Elias Magennis, O. P., has been 
elected Prior General of the Dominican Order. 

—A Catholic International Palestine Congress 
was announced to take place at the Abbey of 
Maria Einsiedeln, Switzerland, from the 22nd 
to the 25th of October. The Congress was to 
discuss the Catholic missions in colonial coun- 
tries, agreements as to missions in colonial coun- 
tries, and to take up the promotion of Catholic 
affairs in Palestine under the new regime. Car- 
dinal von Hartmann was among the prelates ex- 
pected to attend. 

—Eamon de Valera, President of the Irish 
Republic, received a rousing and most enthusi- 
astic welcome at Notre Dame, Ind., when he 
visited at the University there. 

—Rt. Rev. Bishop Byrne, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has given orders that women, who approach the 
Holy Table unbecomingly dressed, shall be re- 
fused Holy Communion. 

—Under date of November 28, 1918, Eamon 
de Valera, writing his mother from a cell in 
Lincoln Prison, where he was known as Number 
394, says in the last paragraph of his letter: 
“I know you will be glad that I have served all 
our masses here. I feel like a little boy again 
and I pray that my childish faith may ever re- 
main with me. I tell you this because I know it 
will give you more pleasure than anything else 
I could write.” 

—A chalice, valued at $61, is reported as hav- 
ing been stolen from the Church of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, Kansas City, Mo. 


FROM THE MISSIONS 


—Bishop Mutel, of Corea, writes that one of 
his native priests, who has charge of more than 
6000 converted Coreans, was attacked by brig- 
ands in July. The altar was rifled, ornaments 
and valuables were taken, the priest was seized 
and carried away into captivity to be held for 
ransom. The captors demand 50,000 yen, about 
$25,000, for the release of their prisoner. 

—Rev. Fred Gruhn, S.V.D., accompanied by 
the clerics Robert Clark, S.V.D., and Clifford J. 
King, S.V.D., have set sail for the missions in 
South Shantung, China. The two clerics will 
continue their studies and receive Holy Orders 
next fall. The ceremonies of departure were held 
at Techny, Ill, on Oct. 1st. Rt. Rev. Bisho 
Schrembs, D. D., celebrated the Pontifical Hi h 
Mass and His grace, Archbishop Mundelein, D.D., 
of Chicago, preached the sermon. These are the 
first missionaries that Techny, which is still in 
its youth, has sent to foreign fields. 

—The Rev. W. T. McKenna, of Baltimore, a 
chaplain who recently returned from overseas, 
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has entered the ranks of the American Foreign 
Mission Seminary at Maryknoll, which now 
numbers a geen priests, fourteen auxilia 

brothers, and thirty-three Tersian Sisters—F. tf 
S. Sisters of St. Dominic.—The scholastic year 
of the Maryknoll Seminary opened with ninety 
students equally divided between the seminary 
at Ossining and the preparatory college at Clarks 
Summit, Pa. Through the medium of The Field 
Afar, Maryknoll communicates to its many 
friends its interests in the missions. Not even 
the little ones are forgotten, for they are enter- 
tained and instructed by The Maryknoll Junior. 
The blessing of Heaven rests upon the American 
Forei Mission Seminary at Maryknoll, which 
already has two bands of missionaries—the first 
of four, the second of three—working in China, 


AMONG THE BENEDICTINES 


—The Rt. Rev. Michael Ott, O. S. B., recently 
elected abbot of St. Peter’s Abbey, Muenster, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, received, at the hands of 
the Rt. Rev. Vincent Wehrle, O. S. B., bishop of 
Bismarck, N. D., the episcopal! benediction on Oct. 
28th. The newly blessed abbot was ordained at 
Rome, June 29, 1894. Having received a Ph. D. 
in the Eternal City, he returned to St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., where he occupied the 
chair of Philosophy up to the present year. His 
scholarly attainments are attested to by contribu- 
tions to the Catholic Encyclopedia. The reading 
public has been entertained by Catholic Short 
Stories from his pen. St. Peter’s Abbey con- 
templates the opening of a college and seminary. 

—The Rt. Rev. Titular Abbot, Adelhelm Oder- 
matt, O. S. B., has returned from a trip to his 
old home in Switzerland. Abbot Adelhelm is in 
the 75th year of his age, the 54th of his profes- 
sion, and the 51st of his ordination. 

—On Sept. 29th the Rt. Rev. Archabbot Lean- 
der Schnerr, O. S. B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, 
in Pennsylvania, quietly celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of his first Holy Mass. 

—At Lindsay, Texas, the new St. Peter’s 
Church was dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Jos. P. 
Lynch, D. D., bishop of Dallas. The new church 
replaces the one that was destroyed by fire on 
May 31, 1917. Father Bernard Zell, O. S. B., 
is pastor. 

—In consideration of a moderate sum, Prince 
Max has given over to the Cistercians the church 
of Neubirnau, a famous place of pilgrimage, to- 
geen with the ancient monastic buildings of 

aurach. For hunlreds of years, until the secu- 
larization, the Cistercians were the possessors 
of this famous sanctuary. Since that time the 
monastic buildings and the church have stood 
empty. Some Monks and Lay Brothers will be 
sent thither to establish a priory and take charge 
of the adjoining parish. 

—By Apostolic Letters dated June 22, 1919, 
the Holy Father restores, with all its ancient 
privileges, those abrogated by Canen Law ex- 
cepted, to the Casinese monks of the primitive 
observance, the ancient abbey of St. Justina at 
Padua, Italy. This abbey is mentioned as early 
as the seventh century. In 1787 the monks were 
forced to abandon it and up to the present time 
have not been permitted to return. The monks 
will. also have charge of the parish connected 
with the abbey. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—November is the 
month of the Poor Souls. Every child 
should pray for the Souls in Purgatory 
every day and especially so in November. It 
does not take long to say, “May the souls of 
the faithful departed, through the mercy of 
God, rest in peace. Amen.” It is said that those 
who ask favors of the Poor Souls never ask in 


vain. 

November is hailed with delight by the little 
people, too, on account of visions of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day with its turkey, pudding, pumpkin pie, 
cranberry sauce, and other goodies. Every one 
who has studied history knows the story of the 
Pilgrims who set aside a day to thank God for 
all the good gifts He had bestowed on them; the 
first Thanksgiving Day in America. 

Every Catholic boy and girl should each day 
give thanks to God for his bounties and remember 
on Thanksgiving Day, in the midst of all the 
rejoicing, that it is from God we receive all good 
gifts. 

Memorize the following lines: 


NOVEMBER 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright red roses, 
Will be kept alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallows back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom, 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossoms 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves today are wrens 
The brooks are all dry and dumb, 
But let me tell you, my Darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough cold weather, 
And winds and rain so wild, 


Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So when some dear joy loses, 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 


THINK IT OVER 


We wish to advise our young readers to form 
the habit of memorizing some of the beautiful 
things in literature. It will be worth a great 
deal to you in after life as well as afford you 
pleasure right now. Endeavor to fill your minds 
with good, wholesome, and beautiful thoughts. 
We trust that you memorized the September and 
October poems and that you will learn the No- 
vember m before the December issue is out. 
Learn The Death of The Flowers too. Next 
autumn you will be glad that you can repeat 
these from memory. 

It has been eighteen years since the euthor of 
the Children’s Department memorized the ms 
just mentioned, and longer since we learned Over 
The River and they have been a source of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction ever since. Get the mem- 
orizing habit. After a time you will be surprised 
how quickly you can commit to memory. rm 
the beautiful songs too. Do not waste your time 
singing some of the silly, sentimental, love songs 
which are an outcome of the war and the re- 
turn of the soldiers. Recently we saw some songs 
displayed in a store window the very names of 
which would make a modest girl blush for shame. 
Some of the present day songs are so suggestive 
of immorality that they are a disgrace to our 
boasted civilization. Do not have music in your 
homes unless it is ennobling, uplifting, inspiring. 
If you fill your minds with trash, you will land 
in the dump heap some day. You must start 
right or you can never expect to end right. Do 
not be a giddy, giggling, simpering, silly young 
person or you will be valueless when you are 
grown. No, I am not preaching. I know you 
do not like to be lectured and talked at. These 
few suggestions are just the result of observa- 
tions now and then. 

If you have read The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
you remember the character who thought he was 
“General Andrew Jackson” and who always in- 
formed those with whom he conversed that his 
head was “tater” on one side and the other side 
did not function properly at all times which ac- 
counted for some of the queer things he did. 

We cannot help wondering sometimes if there 
are not numerous individuals outside of story 
books who are in the same ag ees and when 
we observe the shockingly immodest wearing 
apparel of certain members of the fair sex, we 
are inclined to believe that there are. If you 
admire the gauzy, filmy, clingy, transparent, 
dream-like “georgettes” and you feel that you 
simply cannot live without them, by all means 
wear them, but for the love of common decency 
wear something under them. If our fathers and 
brothers and young gentlemen friends would at- 
tempt to out in public dressed in the same 
disgraceful style as the fair sex, we would hold 
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up our hands in holy horror and think the world 
is going mad. 

Right living, right thinking, right acting from 
day to day will make of you what your Creator 
intended you should become—a human being like 
unto Himself. 


“Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending and secure, 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 
“For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled, 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build.” 
And right here permit us to quote once more, 
“Yesterday is but a dream and tomorrow is only 
a vision, but every today well lived, makes 
every yesterday a dream of happiness and every 
tomorrow a vision of hope. Look well therefore 
to this day. Such is the salutation of the dawn.” 


THE THANKSGIVING GOBBLER 


One of the parish sent one morn, 
(A farmer, kind and able,) 
A nice, fat turkey, raised on corn, 
To grace his pastor’s table. 


The farmer’s lad went with the fowl, 
And thus addressed his pastor: 
“Gee, but I’m tired. 
Here’s a gobbler from my master.” 


The pastor said, “Thou shouldst not thus 
Present the fowl to me. 
Come, take my place and for me act 
And I will act for thee.” 


The pastor’s chair received the lad, 
The fowl the pastor took, 
Went out with it and then came in 
With smile and gracious look. 


“Dear Sir, my honored master, 
Presents this fowl 
And his best respects 
To you, his honored pastor.” 


“Good,” cried the boy, “Your master 
Is a gentleman and scholar. 
Give him my thanks and for yourself 
Here is a half-a-dollar.” 


The pastor felt around his mouth, 
A most peculiar twitching 
And to the gobbler holding fast 
He bolted for the kitchen. 


He gave the turkey to the cook 
And came back in a minute 
Then took the youngster’s hand 


And left a half-a-dollar in it. SELECTED. 


LESSON IN EXPRESSION 

The following m, Extinguished, written by 

J. W. Foley, will make an excellent encore, if 

well-rendered. Practice until the memory work 

becomes mechanical. Make a bow and say first 
line in high pitched voice. 

“The boy stood on the burning deck, whence all 
but him had fled,—” 
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(Make movement with lips as if attempting to 

down to floor.) 

When Tommy Gibbs stood up to speak he had it 
in his head, 

But when he saw the schoolroom full of visitors 

y am ~. 

rom his weak knees and parching tongue, 

words had all fled, too. . = & 


(Begin the next stanza as you do the first.) 

“The boy stood on the burning deck,”—a second 
time, he tried, 

But he forgot about the boy or if he lived or 


died, 

He only knew the burning deck was something 
nice and cool 

Beside the rostrum where he stood that awful 
day in school. 


(Begin last stanza same as previous stanza.) 
“The boy stood on the burning deck”—he felt 
the flames and smoke. 
His tongue was thick, his mouth was dry, he felt 
that he would choke. 
And from the far back seats he heard a whisper 
run about: 
(Say last line in whisper but loud enough to 
be heard all over room.) 
“Come back, Tom, and take your seat. They’ve 
put the fire out!” 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


The moon that now is shining 
In skies so blue and bright, 
Shone ages since on shepherds, 
Who watched their flocks by night. 

(On Bay line let right hand ascend obliquely 
upward, index finger extended slightly back. Hold 
gesture till end of second line then drop hand 

racefully and slowly. Left hand extended slight- 
y out from side.) 

There was no sound upon the earth, 

(Bring hands forward and up to waist line 
then out toward sides, palms downward, as you 
say first line. Keep hands in this position but 
turn palms upward as you say) 

The azure air was still, 

(Hands back to sides.) 

The sheep in quiet clusters lay, 
Upon the grassy hiil. 

(Raise left arm obliquely and point to show 

position of sheep.) 


When lo! a white winged angel, 
The watchers stood before, 
And told how Christ was born on earth, 
For mortals to adore. 


(Step back as if surprised as you begin.) 
fie bade the trembling shepherds 
Listen, nor be afraid, 
And told how in a manger, 
The glorious Child was laid. 


(Look up and raise both arms forward, palms 
up as you begin. Hold gesture through second 
line.) 

When suddenly in the heavens, 
Appeared an angel band, 


(Keep looking up and cross hands on breast.) 
The while in reverent wonder, 
The Syrian shepherds stand. 
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(Hold gesture through next. Continue to look 
upward as if listening.) 
And all that bright host chanted, 
Words that shall never cease, 
“Glory be to God in the Highest, 
And on earth, Good-will and Peace.” 
(Bring hands down to sides.) 


The visions in the heavens 
Faded, and all was still, 
And the wondering shepherds 
Left their flocks to feed upon the hill. 
(To show position of flocks point with left 
hand.) 


Toward the Blessed City 
(Gesture toward right to indicate direction.) 
Quickly their course: they held, 
And in the lowly stable 
Virgin and Child, beheld. 


Beside a humble manger 
(Indicate position of manger by pointing.) 
Was the Maiden Mother, mild, 
And in her arms, her Son Divine, 
(Curve arms as if holding a child and smile.) 
A new born Infant, smiled. 


The Eastern Kings before Him Knelt 
And rarest offerings brought, 
(Kneel on right knee and extend arms as if 
presenting gifts.) 
The shepherds worshipped and adored 
The wonders God had wrought. 
(Kneel on both knees on third line, fold hands 
and bow head as if in prayer. Rise at close of 
last line.) 


Now we that Virgin Mother, 
The Queen of Heaven, call, 
(Point upward.) 
And the Child, we call our Jesus, 
Savior, and Judge of all. 


And the moon that shone o’er Bethlehem 
Shines still -and shall not cease, 
And we listen still to the tidings 
Of Good-will and of Peace. 
(Emphasize “Good-will and Peace.” Bow slight- 
ly and leave stage slowly.) 


This beautiful reading should be given care- 
ful study. It looks simple and sounds easy but 
it contains much. Give it slowly and in a very 
dignified manner. 


LETTER BOX 


_ We have a nice letter for our Letter Box this 
time and it came from Indiana, the state where 
THE GralL is published. The penmanship is very 
a and the letter is neatly written with scarce- 
y a mistake in punctuation. Let us hope that 
other boys and girls in other states will follow 
Edwin’s example and send us contributions for 
the December number. The nieces and nephews 
should write and tell us how they spend Thanks- 
giving. 

Dear Aunt Agnes:— 

I am going to try and write a little letter. I 
have no time to write much. I am going to 
School and am in the sixth grade. The weather 
is unpleasant and the wind has been blowing for 
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two days. We have nice plants and grass now 
but I think before long they will all be killed by 
Jack Frost. There were many birds here this 
summer, the robins, blackbirds, sparrows, thrush- 
es, fence-hoppers and many others. Some think 
the meadow-lark is the nicest because it sings 
while it flies. The blackbirds and sparrows 
harm more than they are worth. I shoot them 
if I see them. 

Oct. 10, 1919, Edwin Karges 

St. James School, Haubstadt, Ind., R. R. 2. 


NoTE:—We are pleased to publish this month 
the graduation essay which appears in this de- 
partment and we shall appreciate essays, compo- 
sitions, orations, and other material sent in by 
our readers. Mail communications to Agnes 
Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A CHRISTIAN MOTHER 
EDWARD KIRWAN McDONOGH 


The most precious gift of God to the family 
on earth is a Christian mother. Why does this 
word, the sweetest to the human heart, call forth 
so much eloquence? Is it not because the Christ- 
ian mother loves and is ever ready to make any 
sacrifice for the happiness of her child? Into her 
sympathetic heart both husband and children ever 
pour their griefs, always sure of finding there 
consolation and encouragement. 

Who most influences, models, and molds our 
character, life, and destiny? Mother, the good 
Catholic mother who follows her children through 
the pitfalls and temptations of life. Who shall 
tell of the countless conversions of wayward 
children wrought by Oo: ae and _ sacrifices 
of a Christian mother. know how St. Monica 
prayed sixteen years for the conversion of her 
son Augustine, who afterwards became a jewel 
in the diadem of the mighty church of Rome. 

St. Chrysostom calls mother the first teacher 
the first prophet, and the first apostle that 
sends to children. 

How sacred is a little child, 

Simple as yet and undefiled; _ 
His angel, we are told, stands nigh 
To the bright throne of God on high. 

The mother of St. Clement of Ancyra earnestly 
desired that her son might be a martyr. She 
gave him a Christian education. Later he became 
a saint and won the martyr’s palm. 

Again, see St. Bernard. Who has raised him 
to the altars of the Church? A woman? Yes, the 
holy Aleth, his mother. What a happiness for 
a Christian mother to have a son offering up daily 

e holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

From the examples just quoted we see that the 
happiness of family life is based upon religion 
and Christian education. In regard to Christian 
education St. John Chrysostom thus expresses 
himself: “What grander task can anyone have 
than that of guiding souls, of training the young? 
I esteem him who understands how to mold and 
educate youth more highly than the painter, the 
— and every other artist, whoever he may 


Great and exalted therefore is the dignity of 
a mother. It is related of King Solomon that he 
rose to show his mother reverence when she 
entered, causing a throne to be set for her beside 
his own. “Honor thy father and thy mother that 
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thou mayest live a long time, and it may be well 
with thee in the land which the Lord thy God 
will give thee.”—Deut. 5:16. : 
[Edward Kirwan McDonogh, the author of this 
charming essay, has just been graduated from 
the Holy Cross parochial school, Louisville, Ky. 
This was his graduation address.—EDITOR.] 


Are you planning to deny yourselves during 
Advent? Advent is a time of preparation for the 
coming of the Savior and you will be blessed in 
proportion to the preparation you make to be 
worthy of blessings. 7 


We wish you a happy Thanksgiving. 


CHILDREN’S CUTE SAYINGS 
(Contributed) 


Mrs. P. who was entertaining a renowned D.D., 
had prepared a very dainty luncheon. She 
had placed the salad in pretty shapes on lettuce. 
When seated at the table, to Mrs. P’s horror, 
little Louise called out, “Mamma, shall we eat 
the green.” 


A new assistant, just a few months from Ger- 
many, had arrived in the parish. The pastor 
took him to visit the Kindergarten. When Louise 
came home, she told her papa that, “a new fad- 
der with tan hair and talked fresh had been to 
visit the school.” 


Ben Daniel is leading wholesale dealer in our 
little town and is known by all the children as 
well as by the adults. When little Walter was 
asked about his Sunday school lesson he replied, 
“Oh, it was about putting Ben Daniel in the 
lion’s cage.” 


Robert was much interested in the fire depart- 
ment and the fire chief. When he first studied 
Bible History, he came home one day greatly ex- 
cited and told his papa about the man (Elias) 
that went to Heaven on the fire wagon. 


Mary, aged four, was visiting her aunt who 
was very busy getting ready to attend the State 
Fair. The telephone bell rang and a voice said 
that company would be out to dinner. The aunt 
was very provoked and said in the presence of 
Marie, “Now I have to stop and get dinner for 
that old hen.” An hour later the door bell rang 
and Marie came calling, “Aunt Etta, there’s your 
old hen now.” 


Four year old Martha had just come back from 
the neighbor’s, where she had seen a brand new 
baby. Observing all the care and fondling be- 
stowed upon the wee mite, she philosophically 
am “Babies are lots o’ trouble, aren’t they 

ama?” 


The Sisters of Providence, who have many 
schools under their charge, are praying earnest- 
ly for the canonization of Mother Theodore Guer- 
in, their sainted founder in America. To this 


end they ask the children to join them in their 
tition, “Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, glorify 
other Theodore and sanctify the community.” 
When little Margaret returned to school the 
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second day, she was asked if she could repeat 
the prayer she had learned. “Eucharistic Heart 
of Jesus,” she piously began with folded hands, 
but shocked teacher and pupils by concluding, 
“chloroform Mother Theodore and convert the 
community.” 


Mrs. Jones was preparing Sadie for entrance 
at the public schoel, which was near at hand, 
instead of sending her, as a dutiful Catholie 
should, to the parochial school some blocks away. 


— very properly decided the matter for her- 


“IT want to go to the Sisters’ School, Mama.” 

“Why?” asked Mother. 

“Because the Sisters wear such nice dresses 
and keep their hats on all day.” 


“I wish I knew what time it is,” remarked 
Mama. 

“T can find out,” said the little man of the 
family. When he returned from the room where 
the clock was standing on the shelf, Mother 
questioned, “What time is it?” 

“Well, the little hand is on the three and the 
big hand is just going over the top.” Mother 
knew just what time it was. Can you tell? 


“Son,” said Papa at noon, “what have you been 
doing? You haven’t helped me at all this morn- 
ing.” 

other answered for him and said, “Well he 
has been helping me. He pumped water and fed 
the chickens and did ever so many things.” 

“That is all right, son,” said Papa. 

Little son thought the matter over and after 
Papa had gone back to work, he said, “If I 
helped you and Papa both, I would have to be in 
the middle wouldn’t I?” , 


OVER THE RIVER 


Over the river and through the wood 
To Grandfather’s House we go. 
The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through the white and the drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood 
Oh, how the wind does blow. 
It stings the nose and bites the toes 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood 
To have a first-rate play, 
Hear the bells ring, “Ting-a-ling-ling,” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the wood 
Trot fast my Dapple-Gray, 
Spring over the ground like a hunting hound, 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the wood 
And straight to the barnyard gate, . 
We seem to go extremely slow, 

It is so hard to wait. 


Over the river and through the wood 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy, _ 
Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 
SELECTED. 
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—Albert Esser, ’12-’16, brother of Father Ig- 
natius, together with his cousins Adam and Mar- 
tin Trapp, whose brother Henry is a theologian 
in the seminary, were here early in October to 
Albert is now in the em- 


nd a day visiting. 
mH Biscuit Company at Evans- 


oy of the Nation 
ville. 

—Father Omer Eisenman, ’04-’15, was here 
on Oct. 7th, while enroute to his missions in Per- 
ry County. Father Eisenman received his ap- 
pointment several months ago, but, owing to a 
serious accident which nearly resulted in the 
breaking of both feet, he was laid up some six 
weeks in the hospital. We are glad to see him 
able to get around again even if the injured 
members are still somewhat weak. 

—Another visitor, Emil Olinger, ’00-’05, spent 
a very short time in our midst. He came to see 
his cousin, Father Eberhard, professor of moral 
thealogy in the seminary. Emil, who lives with 
his family at Hamilton, Ohio, is employed in a 
bank there, 

_ —Fr. Peter Behrmann, O. S. B., a cleric of 

First Theology, was called home, to St. Libory, 
Il, early in the month, by the serious illness of 
his father, who died October 6th. A memento in 
prayer is requested from our readers. 

—October 10th, 11th, and 12th were days of 
grace for parish, seminary, and oy for 
on these days we celebrated the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion. Forty unbroken hours of prayer are 
Oo ee hours, especially when spent before our 

ucharistic Lord exposed for adoration. Each 
hour of the day and night found priests, clerics, 
and seminarians adoring Jesus Hostia. Last 
year, because of the ubiquitous “flu,” we had to 
forego this beautiful devotion. 

—Rev. Gregory Henninger, ’15-’19, writes that 
he has been appointed pastor of St. John’s 
Church, New Leipzig, N. D. He wishes to com- 
mend to the prayers of his friends the souls of 
his mother and sister who died recently. 

—On the third Sunday of October Father 
Louis assisted Rev. Theodore Vollmer, ’00-’09, 
who was temporarily under the weather. On 
the same day Father . > was on duty at 
the parish church of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 
The pastor, Rev. Edward Hilger, ’99-’09, was 
suffering from a sprained foot. 

—Father Isidore Maenner, O. S. B., who, be- 
cause of prolonged illness, found it necessary to 
give up the cares of parish work, at least for the 

resent, has returned to the Abbey to recuperate. 

ather Francis is for the time being looking 
after the spiritual needs of the parish. 

—Despite the fact that we are living in a 
legally dry state, October has been unusually 
wet.—The weather man seems not inclined to 
rd the laws of man. We are enjoying the 

weather of spring and the proverbial 
a showers. But we are promised a cold wave. 

S we a look for around All Souls’ 
Day, for an icy blast often strikes us as we go 
im procession to God’s Acre, where lie the bodies 
of the dead. 
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—Ringemann Brothers is the name under 
which the Ringemann store now goes. Edward 
and August, who are the new proprietors, bought 
out their father, Paul Ringemann, who has been 
in business for many years. 

—Father Thomas, organist and choir director, 
heard the Sistine Choir at Indianapolis. 

—Some of our alumni have exp the 
pleasure they find in reading the Chronicle, be- 
cause of the news it brings from distant friends. 
We are always glad to hear where the absent 
are and what they are doing. 

—Mr. M. McGrath, of Bedford, came to see 
us recently. Before leaving, he asked to have 
THE GRAIL sent to his address. We were happy 
to make Mr. McGrath’s acquaintance. 


—Fathers Anselm and Cyril, professors of 
Exegesis and Introduction to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, who found it difficult during the trouble- 
some years of the war to procure suitable text- 
books for their classes, have struck on the happy 
plan of compiling and editing books to suit their 
needs. Father Dominic’s Class Book of Elocu- 
tion, which has been long in preparation, is now 
on the market. It will serve as textbook in the 
Preparatory Seminary. Notice of these books 
is given in the Book Review of this number. 


—The new band instruments ordered from 
Conn’s factory are arriving by degrees. Impa- 
tiently we await the promised delights. An 
enthusiast submits, in the meantime, the follow- 
ing jingles: 


The band will soon in glory be, 
The boys give promise fair 

To please our ears with dulcet sound, 
When they “turn on” the air. 


How joyful, then, our hearts shall be 
To hear the vibrant strain. 

What matter, pray, if ears obtuse 
Catch not the glad refrain? 


We measure music by the sound, 
Not by the ounce or ton, 

But base drum music, by the pound, 
If well the stroke is done. 


The master measures by the beat, 
The vulgar, by the yard, 

The rabble measures by the foot, 
If you its feet regard. 


The toper measures by the bar, 
The music in the box, 

As down he gulps the reeling drink 
That reason’s door unlocks. 


Apology 
A riming wit these meters writ, 
O think him not unsound, 


His head is where it ought to be, 
His feet are on the ground. 


W. L. T. 
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BOLSHEVISM: ITs CuRE. By David Goldstein 
and Martha Moore Avery. Publishers: Boston 
School of Political Economy, 468 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Small octavo. VIII & 414 
pages. $1.50. 

Whilst we are sleeping, the enemy is sapping. 
How long till he will touch off the charge under- 
neath the social fabric? He has touched it off 
in Russia; the vibration of the catastrophic ex- 
plosion shook central Europe; its echo was heard 
the world over. We turn and sleep on,—the 
enemy keeps on sapping. Goldstein-Avery, 
Bolshevism: Its Cure, are endeavoring to arouse 
us to the gravity of the situation, and they point 
to the means wherewith not merely to ward off 
the danger threatening, hut also to work con- 
structively. Bolshevism is Socialism in its final 
analysis, the Cure is the Christian—the Catholic 
—Faith in its social bearings. This book is writ- 
ten with force and fervor. In the opening chap- 
ter, Two World Powers, the two opposing forces 
are put before us. In the second chapter, Stand- 
ards of Faith and Fatalism, we are made ac- 
quainted with the principles of both powers as to 
civil, social, commercial, and domestic affairs. The 
same plan is followed in the subsequent chapters: 
Patriotism; The Star-Spangled Banner or the 
Red Flag; Would Corrupt the Army and the 
Navy; Bolshevism in Schools; Bolshevism It- 
self; The Pope and the War. If, despite his 


appreciation of this work, the reviewer points. 


to a few emenda, he does so in the interest of the 
book itself. First of all, a book such as this 
comes under the regulations of the constitution 
Officiorum et munerum and of-Canons 1385 and 
1394, 1; consequently it is wrong to neglect 
either to obtain the imprimatur or to print it. 
Further, in a work such as this there should be 
an unimpeachable use of terms. As a rule the 
joint authors reveal remarkable exactness in this 
point. Yet the statement, “chastity is not so 
much in reason as in emotion. Not so much in 
right thought about God as in right-relation with 
God” (page 74), is apt to convey a wrong im- 
pression, for though the material object of the 
virtue of chastity is in the body, the formal ob- 
ject thereof is in reason (cf. Summa S. Thomae, 
2 2ae, qu. 151, a. 1). Finally, quotations and 
names ought to be given exactly. On page 62, 
for instance, no less thap seven names of well 
known scientists are misspelled, and that within 
the space of four lines. Would that the chosen 
leaders of our country could be induced to read 
works such as this and to act upon the principles 
it advocates—before it is too late. A. K. 
CONVENT LIFE. By Martin J. Scott, S. J. 
Author of “God and Myself.” Cloth binding, 
300 pages, $1.50 net, $1.60 Postpaid. P. J. Kene- 
dy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
While there is a a abundance of literature 
on the Religious Life for the comparatively few 
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who have embraced this state, there is an eg 

dearth of reading matter for the multitudes q 

side its sacred pale. To this want, in part, m 

be attibuted the vague and erroneous opini 

many entertain of this exalted state. Impresseq 

with the importance of making better known the 

meaning and value of a religious vocation, Fae 

ther Scott has happily supplied this want 

his book “Convent Life.” In a clear and com 

vincing style he treats of all the aspects of tj 

life: the marks of a religious vocation, the 

essary qualifications, the procedure of enteri 

the novitiate, the nature of the vows, the h 

to observe them, the aims and purposes of 

various orders, and how it is that there is g9 

much contentment in a career of self-sacrifice 

service to one’s fellow men. To young men 

women imbued with the desire of devoting them- 

selves to the nobler purposes of life, the 

will be a source of instruction and enlighten 

The Rev. Joseph M. Woods, S. J., of the W 

stock Theological Faculty, pronounces this to be 

the best work on the subject in the English lan- 

guage. E. B. ~ ; 
STUDENT’s CLASS BOOK OF ELOCUTION. By Rey, 

Dominic Barthel, 0. S. B. St. Meinrad’s “se 


» 


publishers. CI & 633 pages. $1.75. 

The Student’s Class Book of Elocution is @ 
Manual in three courses: Beginners’ Course; 
Intermediate Course; Advanced Course. The ine 
troductory part, numbering 101 pages, co ts 
of Principles, Drills and Exercises, which ri 
written by the Rev. Dominic Barthel, 0. S. B, — 
who has had many years of experience in teach- _ 
ing elocution. In this prefatory part of ae 
Manual, a happy combination of theory Bes 
practice, the author embodies the principles he 
has so successfully applied in the class room 
The selections that make up the body of the a = 
a work of 633 pages, are drawn from app: Bie 
sources. We bespeak for the Manual a earty 


welcome in high school and college. 2 


THE PsaLMS—A Brief Introduction and Exe- 
gesis, is the title of a pamphlet just issued from 
the Abbey Press. Price 70¢. By mail 75¢. The 
pamphlet, which bears the imprimatur of the 
Bishop of Indianapolis, gives 25 pages (8 x If 
inches) of general introduction to the Psalms — 
and concludes with a 16-page Exegesis of Psalm — 
109. This pamphlet is intended primarily for 
the class room, but it will also be found useful | 
by those who are looking for a treatise in Eng> 
lish. Other Psalms are to be treated later. — S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDy OF Hoty ScRI 
TURE, is a series of pamphlets in English dress 
that are issuing from the Abbey Press. = 
bear the imprimatur of the Ordinary of the” 
diocese. These pamphlets are intended to “ 
ply the need of suitable texthooks for classes In 
the Seminary. The first number, which has 9 ~ 

ages, treats of the Acts of the Apostles, the ~ 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. The second y= 
let of this series, which is appearing in parts, 

is General Introduction to the Study of the Holy — 
Scripture. Yd 


CATHOLIC HOME ANNUAL for 1920. 37th 
25¢. Benziger Brothers. This beautifully 
lustrated Annual is replete with wholesome 
ing matter that affords instruction as well 
entertainment. 
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